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WONDERS OF ANTI-GEOLOGY. 


{Concluded from page 195.] 


In REGARD to the second scheme of reconciliation, it may be 
well to spend a few words; though we can scarce hope to 
make any material addition to what was gained from Professor 
Lewis in the review of his book in our number for September, 
1857. 

Now, it is remarkable, that within the first two chapters of 
Genesis the word day is undeniably met with in no less than 
three different senses. First, we find it used as the simple 
antithesis of night, without reference, apparently, to any par- 
ticular duration of time: “And Gop called the light Day, and 
the darkness He called Night.” Second, we have it used for 
a period of time, perhaps of indefinite length, but having two 
contrasted portions or states, which are spoken of as an even- 
ing and amorning. The literal rendering of the passage is, 
“And there was an evening, and there was a morning; one 
day,” or “the first day ;” and so on through the six periods of 
the creative work. Itis urged thatin all these cases the words 
evening and morning may be used, not with reference to any 
sun-marked divisions of time ; for, according to the record, the 
sun was not optically created till the fourth day ; but merely to 
denote two antithetic parts of a cycle of time, as being analo- 


gous to the evening and morning of a solar day ; justas we are 
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wont to designate youth and old age as the morning and even- 
ing of human life, or thé growth and decline of kingdoms and 
states as the mornii ¢ and evening of national existence. How- 
ever, that is not the point now. Third, we find the term 
employed to denote the whole six foregoing periods, all grouped 
together in one great round of time, with its included series of 
creative acts: “These are the generations of the heavens and 
of the earth when they were created, in the day when the Lorp 
Gop made the earth and the heavens.” 

Further: On turning to the fifth chapter of Micah we find 
the word day occurring in a very Cifferent sense certainly from 
what Mr. Lord attaches to it in any of the forecited instances. 
The Prophet is speaking of the Divine Logos, of Him who “ in 
the beginning was with Gop, and was Gop:” “ Whose outgo- 
ings are from of old, from the days of eternity.” For such is 
the marginal reading of the English version, and is much truer 
to the original, than that of the regular text. So,again,in the 
eighth chapter of Proverbs, where the same Divine Logos, or 
Wisdom, is represented as speaking of Himself in connection 
with the Father, or the Prima Source of Deity : “The Lorp 
possessed Meas His only-Begotten, the Beginning of His ways, 
before His works of old. From eternity was I anointed ; 
when He had not made the earth, or the parts beyond, or the 
very beginning of the dust of the world ; when He prepared 
the heavens I was there; when He made a law for the sea, 
even when He ordained the supports of the earth ; I was ever 
with Him as an only Child ; every pay was I His delight, 
rejoicing always before Him.” We quote only so much of the 
sublime passage as scems needful to our purpose ; giving in this 
case also a more literal version than that of the English text. 
Likewise, in the seventh of Daniel, “the high and lofty One 
that inhabiteth eternity” is repeatedly designated os “the 
Ancient of days:” “I beheld till the thrones were cast down, 
and the Ancient of days did sit, His garment white as snow, 
His throne the fiery flame, His wheels burning fire: a fiery 
stream issued from before Him; thousand thousands ministered 
unto Him, and ten thousand times ten thousand stood before 
Him.” For of what days could “He that inhabiteth eternity” 
be fitly spoken of as the Ancient? What must we conceive to 
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be the days of Him “in whose sight «. thousand years are but 
as yesterday when itis past, or as a weteh in the night?” 
What can they be but some vast circles of Guration, which pass 
man’s understanding ; which bear some such relation to the 
Divine Nature as a common circuit of the sun does to the 
human ; and which are perhaps therefore called days, because 
the diurnal rounds of our life are vastly attenuated, or infini- 
tesimal miniatures of them? And so, again, in the first of 
Hebrews, Gop the Father is represented as saying to Him 
“who is before all things, and by whom all things consist ;” 
Him “whose throne is for ever and ever,” and “whose out- 
goings are from the days of eternity ;” “Thou art My Son, 
this day have I begotten Thee.” For that this refers to “ the 
eternal generation of the Son,’ seems evident from the context : 
“And Thou, Lorn, in the beginning hast laid the foundation of 
the earth ; and the heavens are the work of Thy hands.” And 
what kind of a day must that have been, when the birth or 
generation of Him took place, who was “ begotten before all 
worlds?” Was it such a day as is marked off by “ one com- 
plete revolution of the earth on its axis,” or any sun-made divi- 
sion of time at all? or was it rather sucha day as we may 
faintly conceive to be rounded out in “ worlds not lighted by 
the sun,” and the light of which is none other than the presence 
of Gop Himself? 

We venture, then, to presume that even Mr. Lord may possi- 
bly admit, that in these cases at least the word day means some- 
thing more than our solar diurnal periods ; that these “ days of 
eternity” are vast time-cycles, (if indeed they should not be~ 
regarded as standing outside of time,) such as are not expressi- 
ble in human language, nor measurable by any scale of human 
calculation ; and which can only be imaged in little to the mind's 
apprehensive power, under forms and measures borrowed from 
the conditions of our earthly state. As the image of Gop in 
the human soul, though a true image, is yet but a miniature 
image ; so the ways, the periods, the laws of the Divine Being, 
His working, and His rest, all ineffable though they be, may 
still be regarded as bearing some likeness or analogy to those 
of our being, and are therefore diminutively figured under the 
forms of ours. Gop’s daysare not as our days ; butit is under 
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an image of ours that we can best conceive something of His. 
Hence words derived from the passages of earth and time are 
continually transferred to those of heaven and eternity : hence 
Scripture, as every one knows, describes the thoughts, move- 
ments, purposes of the Divine Mind in the language of ours ; 
because it is only under the forms of this language that we can 
even approach to any conception of them; it is only from 
the pattern of our own nature that we can draw any idea of 
the Divine. 

Many other passages might be quoted from Scripture, to 
approve the exceeding compass and variety of usage which 
prevailed among the ancient Hebrews in regard to the word 
day. Norare there wanting divers instances of a similar usage 
in case of other words; as in the first of Hebrews, Gop the 
Father being the Speaker, and Gop the Son the Person address- 
ed: “But Thou art the same, and Thy years shall not fail.” 
And here it may not be amiss to remember what our Saviour 
says of Himself in the last of Revelation: “Tam the root and 
the offspring of David; the bright and morning star.” For 
what was the morning, where the dayspring, whose divine 
beauty He ushered in? But the expression is metaphorical ? 
Of course it is ; but that does not make it any the less perti- 
nent to ask, how long, of what nature, when began, the day to 
which He bore any such relation as the morning star bears to 
our day? So, too, in the 110th Psalm, where, again, the Mes- 
siah is evidently the Person addressed: “From the womb of 
the morning Thou hast the dew of Thy youth;” or, as ren- 
dered ir the Psalter, “ The dew of Thy birth is of the womb of 
the moraing.” For what day-dawn was it, or what analogue 
of our daily mornings, from, or before, the dews of which the 
Eternal Word had the freshness of His nativity? So, again, 
we might ask, when was the beginning, what the nature of that 
day which broke in heaven when “the morning stars sang 
together, and all the sons of Gop shouted for joy?” Was it 
such a day as is rounded out by the earth’s diurnal motion? 
Finally: When it is said, “How art thou fallen, O Lucifer, 
son of the morning /” how are we to understand the passage? 
What, where was the day, from the dawn of which Lucifer took 
his title of son of the morning? To each of these questions Mr. 
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Lord can only answer, “ Morning is never caused by any other 
light than that of the sun.” 

From all which it may be thought to appear, that Scripture 
recognizes such things as Divine periods, or eonic circles of 
eternity, which are therefore called days, because they have in 
them something analogous to the diurnal circles of earthly 
time ; ina word, Gop’s days, and bearing some such propor- 
tion to His thoughts, as man’s days bear to man’s thoughts. 
And it may be, that as the diurnal periods of earth have each 
their evening and morning, the alternation of which both makes 
their periodic nature, and marks their periodic recurrence ; so 
the several parts of this arrangement find their analogues in the 
olamic periods of heaven; these also having each their two 
contrasted portions, the alternation of which serves in like sort 
to determine their periodic character, and mark their recur- 
rence on the divine chronometer; and which are therefore 
called evening and morning, because these terms aptly sug- 
gest their nature, and come as near the truth of things as any 
furnished by human language. It may be, too, that of these 
divine olamic circles, or “ days of eternity,” six were meant to 
be included, and by the old Hebrew mind were understood to be 
included, in the Mosaic record of creation; the six days or 
periods of the narrative, with their respective goings-forth of 
the Omnific Word, being used, to mark the several stages of the 
creative work ; each period having, moreover, its evening of 
decline from a former state, and its morning of resurgence to a 
higher state; or, perhaps, each earlier day being but as an 
evening, compared to the supervening dawn of a diviner epoch. 
And it may be, that as these six periods of Divine Work were 
followed by alike period of Divine Rest, the morning of which 
has not yet dawned ; so a miniature image of this order was 
appointed for man: in pursuance of which appointment every 
six diurnal periods of our human work are to be followed by 
a like period of human rest. And that as Gop’s Sabbath Work 
is for the redeeming and saving of men, so all our Sabbaths 
should be spent in codperating with Him to this end, till, per- 
haps, the seventh morning shall break with the unimaginable 
light of the Resurrection. 

Once more: What should hinder the belief, that St. Paul 
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may refer to these same onic days of creation, when he says, 
“Through faith we understand that the worLps were framed 
by the Word of Gop?” For in the original the word which 
our version most aptly renders by worlds, is @ons ; a term of 
duration being put for that which endures. And what we are 
here regarding as the olamic circles, represented in the Mosaic 
record, as in other parts of Scripture, by days, together with 
their included portions of the creative work, may be most ade- 
quately expressed in our language as world-periods, or time- 
worlds. What, moreover, should necessarily have prevented 
the ancient Hebrews from understanding the six days of Moses 
in as large a sense as Micah’s “ days of eternity,” or Daniel's 
“Ancient of days,” or the language of the Divine Wisdom, 
when, to express His coéternity with the Father, He says, 
“Every day was I His delight, rejoicing always before Him ;” 
or the many other well-known passages of Scripture where day 
is used for an indefinite period of time? For the Hebrew 
tongue abounds in words and phrases involving the idea of 
time-worlds, and thus inferring that this idea was familiar to 
the ancient Hebrew mind. And common readers of the Bible 
know, or ought to know, that when the sacred penmen would 
ascend fowards a conception of eternity, instead of using 
abstract, negative terms, such as infinite and immense, their con- 
stant usage is, to multiply positive terms of duration, as sons of 
sons, worlds of worlds, or worlds without end. 

But the reader will please observe, that we merely say these 
things may be, not that they ave. Far be it from us to dogma- 
tize on such a subject. We are not for enacting the bully, no, 
not even when we have such an arrant theological bully to deal 
with as Mr. Lord. All that we are specially anxious for is, 
that the interpretation of the Mosaic days be regarded as at 
least an open question, and not be shut up and riveted together 
in any such impracticable narrowness of sense as Mr. Lord 
imagines that all but infidels and ignoramuses must attach to 
them. And whether the larger interpretation be right or not, 
we are wholly unable to perceive that it involves anything of 
violence or straining towards the common usages of old Hebrew 
speech, or the ordinary laws of human thought, or the natural 
texture of human language: in a word, we can see no good 
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reason why it may nof be true. Nor are the teachings of 
Scripture now thought to be any more in conflict with the induc- 
tions of geology, than they once were, and that not so very long 
since, with those of astronomy. In all their material bearings, 
the two cases are exactly parallel. But things will come right, 
all in good time: even the writings of such men as Mr. Lord 
will help to render the popular interpretation of the Mosaic 
days unpopular. So that we make no question, that the time 
is not far off when the popular mind will have no more diffi- 
culty in reconciling Moses and the rocks, than it now has in 
reconciling other inspired writers and the planets. 

There is another thought that may be not unaptly glanced at 
in this question. It isa well-known rule of prophetic writings. 
that the prophecy and the fulfilment interpret one another, inso- 
much that the former cannot ordinarily be understood apart 
from the latter: if the prediction be as the index, the event is 
the light whereby that index is to be read. So far as regards 
the force and pertinency of this rule, it is all one whether the 
prophecy be anticipative or retrospective. For “prophecy is 
but history, written or spoken without having been learned ; 
and it clearly matters not whether the history be of past things 
or future, so they be things that the writer or speaker could not 
know save by inspiration or miracle. Thus Nathan prophe- 
sied to David his past sin; and David readily interpreted and 
applied the prophecy, because he knew and remembered the 
facts. Applying our rule to the matter in hand, we come to 
something like this: The prophetic history of creation given 
by Moses is to be read, like other prophecies, by the light of 
its fulfilment ; the event itself, that which was actually done, in 
a word, the real facts of the case, so far as these are, or at any 
time become, accessible to us, either in themselves or in their 
authentic memorials, furnish the proper measure and exponent 
of the prophet’s meaning ; the six days of the creation are to 
be interpreted by referring to the actual character and con- 
tents of the creative work. Thus, to one who knows not but 
that the sun and moon are just what they optically appear, the 
Mosaic record must needs bear a very different sense from what 
it bears to one instructed in the real architecture of the solar 
system ; and the former’s interpretation of the creative account 
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will grow just in proportion as he himself grows in a know- 
ledge of the things created. We are aware that this rule is 
applicable only as regards the extent and compass, or the 
degree, of a prophet’s meaning, and not where there is an essen- 
tial and absolute contradiction between his words and the facts 
in question. In a case of this latter kind, we cannot retain 
our faith in the writer as a prophet, but upon the supposal that 
his words really point to other facts than those to which we 
had referred them. 

In all this it is not questioned that Gop could have made the 
world, even as geology finds it, in six common solar days: the 
only question is, whether He didso. But the Gop of Moses and 
of Nature is a Gop of truth: He cannot be deceived, neither 
deceiveth He any one ; and therefore we are not at liberty even 
to imagine, that in the work of a day He would counterfeit the 
signature of ages, or would cover the mountains and hills with 
inscriptions antedating their birth. Surely men would do well 
to beware lest, in order to break down geology, they resort to 
such modes*of argument and rules of evidence, as would pre- 
clude all rational belief in Christianity. Faith in what Gop 
says in His word is not to be nourished by inculcating distrust 
of what He says in His works. 

To conclude this point: What we have spoken of as the 
larger interpretation of the Mosaic days is not nearly so modern 
as certain moderns have been led to suppose. No less than four- 
teen hundred years ago, long before the documents of geology 
were heard or dreamed of, the great St. Augustine, who under- 
stood the Scriptures, if ever an uninspired man did, concluded 
from the very face and texture of the record itself, that the 
Mosaic days were not common solar days, but days of an alto- 
gether celestial and ineffable character. But, as we had occa- 
sion to produce his testimony in our above-mentioned review of 
Professor Lewis, we need not dwell upon it now. Bishop Berk- 
ley—a most sweet and venerable name, suggestive of whatsoever 
belongs to genius and learning and Christian manhood—has 
left us no comments on the Mosaic record. The hand-writing 
of Time on the strata of the earth had scarce begun to be 
studied in his day ; the question of a conflict between Moses 
and the rocks had not been raised; the findings of geology, 
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such as they were, met with no impugners except in such 
men as Voltaire, who could not bear to think them true, lest 
they should be taken as confirming the account of the Deluge. 
But the great and good Bishop has left us a brief comment on 
the rocks, enough to show that he did not hold the larger inter- 
pretation of the six days to be at all incompatible with the 
Christian Faith. It isa memorable passage occurring in The 
Minute Philosopher, Dialogue vi., section 23, as follows : 


To any one who considers that, on digging into the earth, such quantities of 
shells, and in some places bones and horns of animals, are found sound and 
entire, after having lain there in all probability some thousands of years; it 
should scem probable that gems, medals, and imp!emeuts in metal or stone 
might have lasted entire, buried under ground, forty or fifty thousand years, if 
the world had been so old. How comes it, then, to pass, that no remains are 
found, no antiquities of those numerous ages preceding the Scripture accounts 
of time ; no fragments of buildings, no public monuments, no intaglios, cameos, 
statues, basso-relicvos, medals, inscriptions, utensils, or artificial works of any 
kind are ever discovered, which may bear testimony to the existence of those 
mighty empires, those successions of monarchs, heroes, and demi-gods, for so 
many thousand years? Let us look forward, and suppose ten or twenty thou- 
sand years to come, during which time we will suppose that plagues, famines, 
wars. and earthquakes shall have made great havoc in the world; is it not 
highty probable that, at the end of sucha period, pillars, vases, and statues 
now in being, of granite, or porphyry, or jasper, (stones of such hardness, as we 
kuow them to have lasted two thousand years above ground, without any con- 
siderable alteration.) would bear record of these past ages? or that some of 
our current coins might then be dug up, or old walls and the foundations of 
buildings show themselves, as well as the shells and stones of the primeval 
world, which are preserved down to our times ? 


Of course the argument of this passage points mainly to the 
recent creation of man; which, however, is inferred, as Lyell 
observes, on grounds strictly geological; the author merely 
glancing at those monuments, which had then scarce begun to 
be discovered, of creations or worlds more ancient than that of 
man. And he anticipates, with great force and felicity of 
thought, the whole bearing of the arguments, derived from 
geology, that the world actually had a beginning, and therefore 
must have been created; and adds that, in admitting such a 
thing as the creation of this world, “we admit something 
strange, odd, and new to human apprehension, beyond any 
other miracle whatsoever.” Nor will it be amiss for us to add, 
that to geology more than to any other cause are we indebted 
for the fact, which is of more significance and more importance 
than words can express, that the great Doctrine of Miracle and 
Providence now stands on a solid and inexpugnable basis of 
Scientific Induction. 
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Return we now to the subject of Mr. Lord’s anti-geologic 
wonders. We have seen how he reads Moses so as to batter 
the interpretation of geologists; let us next see how he inter- 
prets geology so as to bolster his reading of Moses. 

Our author, as we have already remarked, fully admits the 
facts of the geologists, and quarrels only with their inductions. 
One of these inductions is, that the material of the sedimentary 
rocks, except in certain cases, to be determined by the particu- 
lar structure and contents of the rocks themselves, was derived 
from older terrestrial surfaces, by aqueous erosion and trans- 
portation. That the material should have been thus derived, 
Mr. Lord holds to be “incredible and impossible,” and there- 
fore infers that the induction cannot be true. On this point, 
however, he falls into a slight mistake, substituting the average 
for the mazimum thickness of the rocks in question. The 
maximum depth of the sedimentary rocks, as nearly as hath 
been ascertained, is not far from ten miles: but it is not pre- 
tended that all the strata, or systems of strata, are found to- 
gether in any one place: in many places but few of them are 
found ; in many others none at all: iu brief, their actual thick- 
ness varies all the way from the maximum aforesaid down to 
nothing; the later sedimentary rocks having been formed, 
partly by the denudation or wearing down of earlier rocks of 
the same class, and partly by that of crystalline, or plutonic 
and volcanic rocks. 

Mistaking, then, average for maximum depth, Mr. Lord 
argues that the aboriginal sources whence the sediment is 
alleged to have been derived must have attained a height of at 
least ten miles above the sea. “ But mountains,” says he, “ele- 
vated to such an enormous height, could never have been disin- 
tegrated by the action of the air, water, and heat. There 
would have been no air, except of the most attenuated kind, 
and no water at all, probably, at that elevation. On the sup- 
position that vapours could have ascended to such a height, 
and fallen in the form of snow, they would for ever have re- 
mained congealed. No rivers, therefore, could have flown from 
them, and consequently no detritus could have been borne from 
them to the sea, to be distributed over its bottom, and form our 
present strata.” And so he concludes that “ the supposition of 
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such mountains, as the source of the materials of the strata, 
defeats itself, and renders the inference from it unscientific and 
absurd.” And the argument is so dear to him, that he cannot 
choose but repeat it and linger upon it; from which we infer 
that he thinks it a veritable child of his own brain. 

Now, besides the mistake aforesaid, he here falls into a sec- 
ond, in being ignorant or unmindful of another induction ; 
which is, that probably in all ages of the world the earth’s 
surface has been undergoing a slow. and gradual process of 
upheaval in some places, and of subsidence in others. Such a 
process is well known to be going on now in certain places, as 
of rising in Norway, and of sinking in Greenland; and there 
are innumerable marks of its having gone on in other places 
during the geologic ages. So that, while new rocks were 
forming in one place, the older rocks were wearing down in 
another; the antagonist forces of upheaval and denudation 
sometimes persisting, it may be, in the same place, and keeping 
pace with each other, for thousands and thousands of years. 
Who knows but that mountains have kept pushing up their 
tops for ages of ages, while at the same time rains and frosts 
have kept pattering and crumbling them off as fast as they 
rose, and streams and rivers bearing the spoils away to other 
places? So that geology neither makes nor implies any such 
supposition as our author supposes. Its method of induction 
is simply this: It finds certain results now in course of produc- 
tion ; it traces out and ascertains the forces or causes that pro- 
duce them; it finds that similar results have grown in past 
times, and refers them to similar causes. Moreover, it seems 
that our orthodox philosopher himself is not ignorant of the 
process in question, when it suits his purpose to remember it. 
For instance, he holds that at the time of the Deluge the sea 
and land changed places with each other; that the Asiatic 
continent, having previously formed part of the ocean's bed, 
was then upheaved; but that at. first it was “comparatively 
small,” and did not attain to its present size and height till “a 
considerable period after that event.” 

As Mr. Lord does not allow the materials of the strata to 
come from the outside of the earth, the reader may be curious 
to know where he gets them. For, be it remembered, he bolds 
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the strata to have been formed by the depositing of sediment 
under water. And the “induction” of our “learned Theban” 
is this: That at the time of creation vast stores of materials 
were prepared and laid up, all ready for use, in the interior of 
the earth; and that, by means and agencies duly provided to 
that end, they were afterwards ejected, in the shape of mud, 
sand, gravel, pebbles, chalk, lime, lava, &c., into the waters of 
the sea, whence, gradually sinking, they diffused themselves 
over the bottom in layers. So that his geology is at least much 
profounder than that of the geologists: where they walk on 
the earth, he walks into it; deriving his facts from his theory, 
and building his house of “induction” from the roof down- 
wards. Of course, in this way he gets the strata made as fast 
as he wants them ; while, in their rapidity of formation, plants 
and animals, besides being killed off in large numbers by un- 
wholesome food, were secured for fossilization before they had 
time to decay or be eaten up. And so, after smashing up the 
geology of the poor geologists, he spends the rest of his work 
in “ proving, first, that all the ingredients which enter into the 
composition of the different rocks and soils originally existed 
in masses in the interior of the earth; next, that vast volumes 
of them have been thrown up from the depths where they were 
first placed, and become parts of the present surface; and 
thirdly, that there have been agents in the proper conditions, 
and of sufficient force, to have ejected the whole body of the 
sedimentary strata, and within the periods during which, 
according to the sacred narrative, they must have been 
formed.” 

It would be doing Mr. Lord a great wrong, however, to 
hold him responsible for this thing as if it were absolutely 
original with him: it is merely an extension to all the sedimen- 
tary rocks of what is evidently true of some of them. For, 
besides the many and large massés of volcanic rocks which are 
found in the earth’s crust, and the materials of which are on all 
hands accounted to have been thrown out from beneath in a 
state of igneous fusion,—besides these, mud-voleanoes are well 
known to have burst forth in the depths of the sea, from the 
discharges of which some sedimentary rocks were formed. But 
the geologists have been foolish enough to examine the struc- 
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ture and contents of different rocks, and thus to distinguish 
between those formed in one way and those in another. Just 
for the fun of the thing, let us try Mr. Lord’s “induction” by 
some of the facts thus obtained. For instance, Hugh Miller 
found numerous and distinct ripple-marks deep in the strata of 
the Old Red sandstone system of Scotland ; and Dr. Hitchcock 
no less numerous and distinct foot-prints of huge birds in the 
New Red sandstone strata of the Connecticut valley. They 
had observed similar marks on low sandy shores and beaches, 
which are alternately overflown by the tide and baked by the 
: sun; where birds are wont to resort for the meals which the 
é waves have newly served up for them, and then politely with- 
drawn ; and where, in the intervals of tide, dry sand is drifted 
from inland by the winds, but treads so lightly as not to mar 
the impressions left by the ripples and the birds, and thus 
treasures them up safe for future geologists. Putting the 
ancient and the recent facts together, the men concluded the 
strata in question to be of what is called Uittoral origin. And 
as the Old Red of Scotland attains in some places a thickness 
of more than 3,000 feet, geologists infer that while the strata 
were slowly forming, their rocky base was slowly sinking, so 
that the land and water kept the same relative level as, in the 
lapse of ages, layer after layer was elaborated. Do you ask 
how we are to account for these fossil ripple-marks and _bird’s- 
tracks? Ho, man! what a question! nothing easier in the 

_ world. Dont you see, they must have been vomited forth in 
: submarine mud-eruptions from the earth’s insides, and, in the 
rapidity of deposition, got fossilized before they had time to be 
| effaced? The geologists are voluble of similar facts, gathered 
| from rocks of various ages; but it takes a Mr. Lord to 
EXPLAIN ’em. 

Our author’s derivation of the pebbles is very ingenious. 
Now, these curious creatures, arrant liars as they are, fabricate 
long histories of themselves ; how they were wrought out from 
fragments of old rocks, which were slowly rounded and 
smoothed by watery agitation ; after which process, they were 
in some places huddled together in immense quantities by fresh- 
ets and floods, and finally cemented together in a matrix of 
earthy paste. Such is the Great Conglomerate which forms 
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the lower member of the Old Red system in Scotland, covering 
an area of several thousand square miles, and attaining in some 
places a thickness of 400 feet. These pebbles pretend to have 
been mainly formed from the older rocks of the neighbourhood. 
Hugh Miller, who heard their idle prattle through and through, 
fancied that some of them showed marks of fossilized life, and 
that others were of fine-grained red granite, red quartz, red 
felspar, red porphyry, an impure red jasper, red hornstone, 
and ared granitic gneiss. “The hardest masses,” says he, 
“which the stratum encloses—porphyries of vitreous fracture, 
that cut glass as readily as flint, and pieces of quartz that strike 
fire quite as profusely from steel—are yet polished and ground 
down into bullet-like forms, not an angular fragment appearing 
in some parts of the mass for yards together. The debris of 
our harder rocks, rolled for centuries in the beds of our more 
impetuous rivers, or tossed for ages along our more exposed 
and precipitous sea-shores, could not present less equivocally 
the marks of violent and prolonged attrition, than the pebbles 
of this bed.” Such is the story these shrewd beings palmed off 
upon that honest and sturdy Scotchman, he being simple enough 
to believe the marvellous tale. Of like sort is the still greater 
conglomerate which lies at the base of the coal-measures in 
Pennsylvania ; being at its southeastern limit 1,500 feet thick, 
but, as we go northwest, dwindling down, in the space of thirty 
miles, to a thickness of only 500 feet. 

Of course, if these pebbles had any such origin as they pre- 
tend, and as the geologists believe, ages of ages must have been 
required, to produce and accumulate such countless myriads of 
them. But Mr. Lord gets you up any imaginable quantity of 
them in the space of a day ; a common solar day, we mean, not 
one of those xonic or olamic circles, such as may be imagined 
to form the “days of eternity.”. His induction is, that at the 
time of making these pebbles the several rocks which furnished 
the raw material of them existed in a plastic state beneath the 
sea; and that, some of the forecited submarine vomitings of 
mud and lava taking place, the explosions were so violent, that 
“portions of the rocks through which they forced their way 
upwards were torn into fragments, and projected with a rotary 
motion into the surging and rushing waters of the ocean, in the 
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whirl of which they were borne off to a distance ere they 
reached the bottom, and stripped in the process of their angles 
and points, and reduced to a circular or elliptical form.” 

This account of the matter needs no comment, and will doubt- 
less be regarded, even by the geologists themselves, as “ per- 
fectly satisfactory.” But it would hardly be right to leave the 
subject, without first adverting to another point. It is a favour- 
ite idea of our author’s, that of the forces which produced the 
sedimentary rocks some have become altogether extinct, and 
the others do not now act with anything like their former in- 
tensity. And in proof that some of those forces died out long 
ago, he tells us, “ Not a particle of sand or gravel, not a soli- 
tary pebble or mass of larger size, like those imbedded in con- 
glomerates, has been brought into existence for ages.” Think 
of that, O ye geologists! Have ye not wickedly taught us, that 
in thousands of places sand. gravel,and pebbles are continually 
in process of formation? You, especially, Sir Geologist Lyell, 
is it not profanely written in one of your books, that most of the 
rivers between Toulon and Genoa are now forming strata of 
conglomerate and sand, the materials thereof being stolen from 
Alpine heights? that, in order to keep open the main road 
along the sea-coast from France to Italy, masses of shingle, 
brought down during the flood season, have to be annually re- 
moved ? and that in some places, asin the neighbourhood of 
Nice, these pebbly products of the rivers are seen to form beds 
of shingle along the shore, though the greater part of them is 
swept off into the deep sea? 

To the same end, our author further instructs us, that chalk 
was in like manner the product of causes no longer in action, 
and that “no indications appear of such formations since the 
commencement of the tertiary period.” Hear that, Capt. Nel- 
son, Mr. Darwin, and Mr. Dana! For did you not, by your 
obscene publications, heinously mispersuade the aforesaid Sir 
Geologist Lyell, that in the Bermudas and Bahamas there are 
mary lagoons nearly inclosed by coral reefs, at the bottom of 
which chalky mud is formed from the grinding up of corals and 
corallines, the exuvie of mollusks and crustaceans, and the 
dung of conchs and coral-eating fish ? Thatin the West India 
seas a huge species of conch adds largely to the chalky mud by 
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means of its fecal pellets? that in the coral regions of the Pa- 
cific gregarious fishes of a certain genus were seen in great 
numbers, “ browsing quietly on living corals, like grazing herds 
of gramniverous quadrupeds ;” and that their intestines, on be- 
ing opened, were found to be full of impure chalk? That in 
the coral reef of Oahu, in the Sandwich Islands, formations are 
met with, that are just like chalk in colour, fracture, texture, 
and in being equally good to write with; and that in many 
growing coral reefs a similar formation of modern chalk occurs, 
undistinguishable from the ancient? Similar remarks might 
be made touching several other points affirmed in like manner 
by our anti-geologist. In short, there “appears an appear- 
ance” of his making or unmaking facts, according as his “ in- 
duction ” wills or nills them. 

Now for our author’s strong point, the very hinge, indeed, 
whereon his whole “ induction” turns. We have already seen 
that he holds the Deluge to have been universal, maintaining 
that at the time of that event the land and water changed 
places ; the old continents and islands sinking down, so as to 
form the bed of the sea, and the old ocean-bed, or portions of 
it, being upheaved, so as to form the present system of conti- 
nents and islands. This, he thinks, abundantly explains the 
non-appearance of human remains in all the older strata, these 
strata having been laid before the emergence of the present 
land ; while the monuments of the antediluvians are of course 
inaccessible to the pryings of geologic impertinence. “The 
strata,” says he, “that now form the crust of the continents and 
islands, in the main lay, undoubtedly, previous to the Deluge, 
beneath the sea, and were formed, at least chiefly, during the 
interval from the creation to that catastrophe. The primitive 
earth, occupied by the first pair and their descendants down to 
the Flood, was then submerged, and still continues to lie at the 
bottom of the ocean. The total absence from the strata of this 
country, of Europe, of Africa, and Asia, of the relics of those 
then destroyed, is precisely therefore what was to be expected 
from the time and mode of their destruction. How could their 
remains be entombed in those strata which had been deposited 
before the epoch of the Deluge that swept them to their watery 
sepulchre ?” 
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From this it clearly follows, that whatsoever strata, or sys 
tems of strata, can be proved to have been of fresh-water ori- 
gin, or to have been formed since those of fresh-water origin, 
must be referred to the post-diluvian period. Let us, then, try 
the “ induction ” of our anti-geologist by a few geological facts. 

One of the most classic regions of geology is the province of 
Auvergne, in central France, long celebrated for its fertile soils, 
the product of volcanoes that were extinct before the region 
became known to history, and of lakes and rivers older than 
the volcanoes. Almost every inch of the spot, both horizon- 
tally and perpendicularly, has been minutely studied, and sey- 
eral interesting books written concerning it. Of course our 
account of the region must be very general, embracing only a 
few such particulars as bear directly on the point in hand. 

The region, then, may be described as a large plain, 40 or 
50 miles long, and averaging 20 miles in width, and walled in 
with mountains of gneiss and granite. This plain is composed 
of fluviatile and lacustrine deposits, and its surface is diversi- 
fied with numerous conical hills, many of which are surmounted 
with cappings of basaltic rock, the remains of immense lava- 
floods that were once continuous over large areas, but were af- 
terwards excavated by diluvial agency. These fresh-water 
strata, or groups of strata, are several hundred feet thick, and 
the borders of the ancient lake wherein they were accumulated 
may generally be traced with precision, the granite and other 
ancient rocks rising up boldly from the plain. Among these 
deposits, we have, first, strata of sand and gravel, sometimes 
concreted into solid rock, and containing pebbles of all the an- 
cient rocks of the higher country around, such as granite, gneiss, 
mica-schist, clay-slate, porphyry, and others. In one place, a 
section of about 50 feet in height has been laid open by a tor- 
rent, and the pebbles are seen to consist of fragments of gran- 
ite, quartz, primary slate, and red sandstone. These strata are 
not continuous, but seem to have been formed in different places 
about the margin of the lake where rivers and torrents flowed 
into it ; just as in Lake Superior similar deposits are annually 
amassed near the northern shores, while the finer sediment is 
carried further out into the waters. Next we have strata of 
limestone and calcareous marl, lying nearly horizontal, and at- 
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taining a thickness of 900 feet. These are wholly of fresh- 
water origin, and abound in shells of genera that are well 
known to inhabit lakes and rivers. Some of the limestone strata 
are called “indusial,” being entirely made up of the cases, or 
indusie, of caddis-worms, which have been cemented by calca- 
reous infiltration into a stone so hard as to be used for build- 
ing. In the limestone, along with land and fresh-water shells, 
and vegetable remains, are bones of the paleotherium, anoplo- 
therium, martin, dog, rat, tortoise, crocodile, serpent, and birds, 
little changed by the lava-currents that have flowed over them. FH 
Tn some places the limestone has an intermixture of volcanic 

matter, presenting all the marks of a sediment slowly and 

quietly deposited ina lake, into which ashes and scoriz were 
thrown by a neighbouring volcano. The marls grow, in some 

places, to a thickness of 700 feet. They are finely laminated, 

the layers being almost as thinas paper; a character that often 

arises from the innumerable thin shells of the small animal 

ealled Cypris. “A more convincing proof,’ says Lyell, “ of | 
the tranquillity and clearness of the waters, and of the slow and 
gradual process by which the lake was filled up with fine mud, 
cannot be desired.” 

Of a later date than all the foregoing, we have huge beds of 
volcanic matter, such as basalt and scorie, either spread over 
the tabular masses of limestone, or appearing as crests on the ' 
summiis of the hills. Of a stilllater date, are beds of sand and 
diluvial gravel, containing bones of the mastodon, elephant, 
hippopotamus, rhinoceros, tapir, horse, boar, hyena, bear, dog, 
beaver, and hare, together with lignite and other vegetable 
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remains. 
From all the phenomena of the district, taken together, geol- £ 
ogists infer the following train of events. First, a period of 7 


repose, during which the irregular hollows of the region were 
occupied by freshwater lakes, and the country around peopled 
with paleotheria, anoplotheria, and other extinct mammalia, 
whose bones, together with plants and lacustrine shells, were 
enveloped in the tranquil depositions going on in the lakes. 
This was followed by an upheaval of the district : a new sys- 
tem of lakes was established ; forests grew up, and were inhab- 
ited by a new creation of beasts, such as large deer, oxen, rhi- 
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noceroses, and hyenas, whose skeletons were imbedded in the 
sediment of the waters. To this succeeded a period of ficry 
turbulence ; volcanic eruptions broke out through hundreds of 
vents ; trachyte and basalt were vomited forth in flocds of lava, 
which overspread the lacustrine deposits. After this came 
another period of tranquillity : the rivers, dammed up by lava- 
currents, formed new channels, and accumulated beds of sand, 
gravel,and clay ; huge deer and oxen still inhabited the region, 
along with hyenas and other beasts of prey. Other volcanic 
eruptions succeeded, and were long continued: the rivers, 
again choked up and turned from their courses, begun to dig 
themselves new channels through the lava-floods, through the 
limestone, down to the granite rocks beneath, intersecting the 
country with valleys and ravines, and spreading over the an- 
cient beds the modern alluvium. 

“There is perhaps no district,” says Mantell, “ which exhibits 
in more striking characters the crosive power of running water, 
than Auvergne. In many places the basalt is columnar, like 
that of Staffa and the Giant’s Causeway ; and one range, on 
the banks of the Ardéche, forms a majestic colonnade 150 feet 
in height, extending a mile and a half along the valley which 
has been channelled out by the stream that flows at its base.” 

Ve will finish the tale with a short quotation from Mr. Scrope : 
“The bed of the Ardéche is strewed with basaltic boulders, 
pebbles, and sand, originating from the destruction of the col- 
umnar ranges. In some of the volanic cones the beds of basalt 
may be traced issuing from the crater and following the ine- 
qualities of the valley, just as a stream of lava would flow down 
the same course at the present time. Yet these ancient cur- 
rents have since been corroded by rivers which have worn 
through a mass of rock 150 feet in height, and formed a chan- 
nel even in the granite rocks beneath, since the lava first flowed 
in the valley. In another spot, a bed of basalt 160 feet high 
has been cut through by a mountain stream, and very beautiful 
columnar masses are displayed. The vast excavations effected 
by the erosive power of water along the valleys which feed the 
Ardéche, since their invasion by lava-currents, prove that even 
the most recent of these volcanic eruptions belong to an era 
incalculably remote.” 
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Now, the history of this region extends back not less than 
2,000 years, during which time its surface has undergone very 
little change. From the Deluge to the beginning of the historic 
period, we cannot get up more than 3,000 years. So that, ac- 
cording to our anti-geologist, this vast train and sequence of 
operations, the slow deposition of thinly foliated marls to the 
depth of several hundred feet, and the not less slow wearing of 
streams through huge masses of basaltic rock, must have been 
all despatched in a period of 3,000 years. We suspect he will 
find it somewhat harder to make men believe that, than to per- 
suade them that the Mosaic days may possibly have been more 
than our solar diurnal periods. 

For our next instance, let us go to the southeastern part of 
England, and take a short interview with what is known as the 
Wealden formation, which, together with its underlying Purbeck 
beds, reaches a depth of more than 1,500 feet. The strata, 
throughout, are demonstrably of freshwater origin, and abound 
in unmistakable proofs of having been formed in an estuary, 
into which one or more powerful rivers emptied themselves. 
The formation varies greatly in structure and composition : 
uppermost in the series, we have clays, and limestones consist- 
ing mainly of freshwater snail-shells ; in the middle, sand and 
sandstones, with shales and lignite, prevail ; below which the 
clays, with shelly marbles or limestones, reappear. In some of 
the sandstone strata occur masses of grit and conglomerate 
made up of rolled pebbles of quartz, jasper, and indurated clay, 
with the bones and teeth of reptiles and fishes. At different 
heights, are found again and again slabs of sandstone with a 
strong ripple-mark, and between these slabs beds of clay many 
feet thick. In some places, there are indications of this clay 
having dried and cracked in the sun before the next layer was 
deposited. At various points, are innumerable traces of a fossil 
vegetable, with the stems and branches disposed as if the plants 
were standing erect where they grew, the sand having been 
gently gathered upon and around them. Ata place called 
Brook-point, in the Isle of Wight, cliffs of clay are met with 
30 feet high, containing lignite and vegetable remains: trunks 
of trees, of coaly blackness, are seen imbedded in the cliffs. On 
removing the sea weeds that grow on the shore, petrified trees 
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occur, smothered in beds of indurated clay; the stems being 
from one to two feet in diameter, and eight or ten feet long ; 
with the knotty bark and woody fibre very distinct. Bones of 
gigantic reptiles are found on the shore, being washed out of 
the beds that contain them. Still more remarkable, the lower- 
most of the Purbeck strata, which are much quarried for build- 
ing, are found to enclose what is termed the dirt-bed. Mantell 
relates, that on visiting the place in 1832, a portion of the dirt- 
bed having been cleared, he found the floor of the quarry liter- 
ally strewn with fossil wood, and saw before him “a petrified 
tropical forest, the trees and the plants, like the inhabitants of 
the city in Arabian story, being converted into stone, yet still 
maintaining the places which they occupied when alive.” The 
stems were generally three or four feet high ; some of them 
were two feet through; the united fragments of one trunk 
measured upwards of 30 feetin length. Still lower in the for- 
mation occur two other carbonaceous beds, one of them con- 
taining plants in an upright position. 

From all these facts Lyell infers that the whole formation 
was deposited in water of a moderate depth, and often extreme- 
ly shallow. ‘“ This idea,” says he, “may seem startling at first, 
yet such would be the natural consequence of a gradual and 
continuous sinking of the ground in an estuary or bay, into 
which a great river discharged its turbid waters.” Remains 
but to add, that the Wealden has been traced over an area of 
200 miles from west to east, and of nearly the same from north- 
west to southeast. 

Above the Wealden, and therefore later than it, was deposit- 
ed the Chalk, which, with its associated beds of Greenstone 
and Gault, reaches a thickness of 1,400 feet. This is regarded 
by all geologists as a marine formation. Above the Chalk, 
again, were deposited the sands and clays of the London basin, 
in some places 600 feet thick ; also a marine formation ; though 
its materials were evidently drawn from lands lying not very 
far off, as it incloses, along with the bones of turtles and croc- 
odiles, those also of various birds and quadrupeds, together 
with rolled trunks of trees, and seed-vessels and stems and 
branches of tropical plants in such abundance and variety that, 
says Mantell, “a group of spice islands seems necessary to ac- 
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count for such an accumulation of vegetable productions.” As 
the London clay had to be finished before the building of Lon- 
don town, Mr. Lord, it seems to us, will have to crowd a good 
deal of pretty hard work into his period of 3,000 years after 
the Deluge ; unless he take upon him to hold that the forma- 
tions of the Wealden and London clay, with their marvellous 
contents, their countless millions of freshwater shells, their 
bones of quadrupeds and enormous reptiles, their fossil ripple- 
marks, and buried soils, and petrified forests were all cooked 
up in the bowels of the earth, and then belched forth into the 
waters of the ocean. 

Let us next see how tremendously certain of our present rivers 
must have worked, in order to achieve their results since the Del- 
uge. For instance, the Ganges and Brahmapootra spread their 
muddy sediment annually over an area of 65,000 square miles. 
Near Calcutta, the delta has been bored to the depth of 481 
feet, without reaching the bottom of the fluviatile deposit. Beds 
of black peat, logs and branches of wood, fluviatile shells, and 
bones of quadrupeds and freshwater turtles were found at dif 
ferent stages of the work. As the boring extended far below 
the present level of the sea, it would seem that the land must 
have been gradually sinking as the alluvium was forming. 
Careful experiments have been made, and careful estimates 
based upon them, from which it appears that the two rivers 
bring down not far from 40,000 millions of cubic feet of solid 
matter every year. Reckoning the fluviatile deposit to be only 
300 feet deep, it would take the two rivers, at this rate, 13,600 
years to do their work. 

Similar experiments and estimates have been made in regard 
to the Mississippi, and the conclusion is, that its waters annu- 
ally bring down solid matter to the amount of 3,702,758,400 
cubic feet. The delta covers an area of 13,600 square statute 
miles, and has been bored, near New Orleans, to the depth of 
600 feet, without reaching the bottom of the alluvial deposit. 
Reckoning the average depth at 528 feet, 67,000 years would 
be required for its formation. Moreover, there is an alluvial 
plain above the delta larger even than the delta itself, though 
probably not so deep. Then, too, a considerable portion of the 
sediment is carried far away into the Gulf of Mexico. Besides, 
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there is the older alluvial plain which shows itself in some 
places, as at Natchez, in bluffs more than 200 feet high. In 
this ancient deposit are found buried swamps, numerous terres- 
trial and freshwater shells, and bones of the mastodon, mega- 
lonyx, horse, bear, stag, ox, and other quadrupeds, most, if not 
all, of extinct species. 

While the Mississippi has been working away at its mighty 
task, what has Niagara been doing? Ithasmerely eaten its way 
back seven miles through 90 feet thickness of hard limestone, 
and as many more of soft shales, with occasional interstratifi- 
cations of sandstone, underlying the limestone. These shales 
are easily excavated by the wrathful waters, so that huge frag- 
ments of the overhanging rock sometimes tumble down, shak- 
ing the country around like an earthquake ; else the cataract 
could not dig its way back so fast as it does. Observations 
have not been made through a sufficient length of time, to 
arrive at certain data as to the rate of recession. The largest 
estimate gives an average of about three feet a year; which 
would carry the work through in some 12,000 years. An esti- 
mate formed on better advices assigns one foot a year asa much 
more probable average; at which rate the work would take 
some 36,000 years. 

But let us sec how Mr. Lord gets it done. “The Niagara,” 
says he, “must naturally have eut its passage back from Lake 
Ontario to near its present fall in the lapse of a few years ; 
inasmuch as the strata over which it passed were at first so pli- 
ant as easily to yield to the powerful impulse of the current and 
cataract. The length and depth of the channel, instead of 
proving that a long period elapsed during its excavation, pre- 
sent a resistless demonstration that no more time can have 
been occupied by it, than passed between the upheaval of the 
strata and their acquiring such a measure of hardness as to 
enable them to resist, as they now do, the impulse of the waters. 
It is truly surprising that geologists,” &c. 

The inhabitants of the flying island which Gulliver visited 
did not look down with more wonder on the benightment of 
mankind in general, than our author does on such men as Chal- 
mers, Buckland, Whewell, Lyell, Murchison, Mantell, Agassiz, 
Sedgwick, Phillips, Hitchcock, and Miller. It is well known 
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that those famous islanders were always so wrapped up in cogi- 
tation, that they could not attend to anything that was said to 
them, unless their flappers were by, to strike them on thie ear ; 
and that they had a very mean opinion of such as could notice 
what was going on about them, without being flapped. Mr. 
Lord seems to stand in a similar attitude towards the men in 
question. But probably his flappers are not always at hand, to 
do their office : had they stood ready to flap him on the eye at 
the right time, he might possibly have gone out of himself long 
enough to see, that the walls of the Niagara ditch present the 
same form and aspect all the way from the falls down to the 
great escarpment ; which could hardly be the case, had not the 
rock been of nearly the same hardness during the whole pro- 
cess of the digging. 

But there is another fact which seems to bear considerable 
meaning in its countenance. It is this: At the Whirlpool, 
about three miles below the falls, we have, on the Canada side, 
an older chasm striking off nearly at right angles to the lower 
part of the present gorge, and meeting the great escarpment 
near a place called St. David’s, some four miles West of where 
the river flows out into the low-lands. This ancient ditch was 
scooped out in the same Niagara limestone : at the Whirlpool, 
it is nearly 600 feet wide ; at the escarpment it shows a width 
of not far from two miles. The older chasm is all filled up, to 
the depth of at least 300 feet, with what is called the boulder 
drift. In that drift we find, among other things, boulders of 
granite and trap, together with fragments of the same rock 
through which the modern ditch has been cut. Of course, the 
digging out and the filling up of the ancient chasm had to be 
all finished before the modern gorge was begun ; and the afore- 
said blocks of Niagara limestone imbedded deep in the drift 
show, by their fracture, that the rock had its present hardness 
even at the time of the older chasm. We say nothing of those 
ancient operations of scooping out the rock, and then carting in 
such vast quantities of clay, sand, gravel, and boulders to fill it 
up again ; because, though they would seem to require a pretty 
good stretch of time, they are not necessary to our purpose. 
But it is something more material to remark, that the same 
boulder drift once covered, with a thickness of several yards, 
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the whole Niagara district ; and that the river had to wear its 
channel through this before reaching the limestone. Accord- 
ingly, old river terraces are found at different heights above 
the present stream, and also beds of sand and gravel abounding 
in fluviatile shells. Patches of the old river-bed survive in 
Grand Island and Goat Island, which also abound in shells 
specifically identical with those now found in the river. 

The same boulder drift extends over New England, New 
York, Ohio, the Canadas, and Nova Scotia. In the latter 
province it is found overlying the carboniferous strata; which 
would seem to prove that the whole Niagara business must 
have been done since the formation of the Nova Scotia coal. 
We are aware that geology finds many long ages intervening 
between this coal-formation and the drift; but never mind that 
now : let us look a little into the coal, which, by the way, Mr. 
Lord admits to be altogether of vegetable origin and composi- 
tion. 

Ata place called South Joggins, in Nova Scotia, a good sec- 
tion of the coal-measures and their accompanying strata is 
exposed in a range of perpendicular cliffs, from 150 to 200 feet 
high, and extending several miles along the southern shore of the 
Chignecto Channel, a branch of the Bay of Fundy. The cliff 
seems to cut the strata nearly in the line of their dip, or, which 
is the same thing, nearly at right angles with their strike. As 
the strata have an average dip or @nclination of 24°, they of 
course crop out one after another on the upper surface ; so that 
the thickness of the whole carboniferous group is easily ascer- 
tained. The total thickness is upwards of 14,000 feet. Seams 
of coal, from 2 to 4 feet thick occur at various heights in the 
series. In the face of the cliff, fossil trunks of trees are seen 
standing erect, or perpendicular to the planes of stratification, 
in the places where they grew. These trunks vary from 5 to 
25 feet in length, and some of them have a diameter of 4 feet. 
As the tides there run from 60 to 70 feet high, they are contin- 
ually wearing off the face of the cliff; so that a fresh crop of 
trees is exposed every few years. From examinations, made at 
different times, by Lyell, Dawson, and Logan, we learn that 
within a depth of 4,512 feet of strata erect trees have been 
found at 17 different levels; and that in one portion of the 
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strata, 1,400 feet thick, where the coal-seams are most frequent, 
there exists clear proof of root-bearing soils at 68 different 
levels. So, again, in the Sydney coal-field at Cape Breton, 
where the coal-measures have a thickness of 1,843 feet, upright 
trees occur at 18 different heights, and decisive evidence is 
furnished of at least 59 fossil forests, ranged one above ano- 
ther. 

This coal-region is of very great extent, and is estimated to 
cover an area of 36,000 square miles. It includes a large part 
of New Brunswick, and reaches to Prince Edward’s Island. 
We have seen that in one place the formation has a thickness 
of more than 14,000 fect. It is also known to have a vast 
thickness at Pictou, more than 100 miles to the eastward of 
South Joggins. Lyell, taking an average thickness of 7,500 
feet as his basis, which gives 51,000 cubic miles of solid matter, 
estimates that, according to the rates already mentioned, it 
would take the Mississippi 2,000,000 of years to carry an equal 
quantity of sediment down to the Gulf; while the Ganges 
might accomplish the task in 375,000 years. 

Of course, Mr. Lord gets you up coal-formations much faster 
than this. “Six, eight, or ten of these layers,” says he, “were 
sometimes formed, not improbably, in half the number of years.” 
And he urges the fact, of the fossil trees standing where they 
grew, as proving that the strata enveloping them must have 
been deposited in quick ‘succession. “How,” he asks, “could 
they have been thus preserved, if, as the common theory repre- 
sents, hundreds, and perhaps thousands of years were employed 
in their burial?” Perhaps he forgot, that in modern times sub- 
merged trees have been known, in divers places, to outlast 
several centuries, maintaining their erect posture, and quite 
unmastered by decay. For instance, in a submerged eedar- 
swamp, near Cape May, where the logs are quarried in the soft 
mud for making shingles, an upright stump was found, measur- 
ing six feet through. Dr. Bresley counted 1,080 rings of an- 
nual growth in it between the pith and the bark. Beneath it 
lay the trunk of another tree, ascertained in the same manner 
to have been 500 years old when it fell. As the stump evi- 
dently stood in the spot where it grew, of course the prostrate 
tree must have been buried before the larger tree sprouted. 
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Such are some of the Wonders of Anti-Geology wrought out 
and offered to the world by this singularly inventive genius ; 
who, therewithal, as our readers may have judged, is not more 
original in his views than in his way of propounding them. 
On the whole, he is a very edifying illustration of how much 
better are the doubts of some men than the dogmatism of 
others. But it is of far dearer concernment to remark, that 
the cause of Christianity has no worse enemies in fact, however 
many it may have in intention, than those who undertake to 
serve it by such means. Mr. Lord probably will not carry his 
methods of anti-geologic argument into the subject of religion : 
if he should, they would soon prove as fatal to his faith, as he 
meant they should to other men’s science. 


BROAD VIEWS. 


Tere Is nothing so popular as Broad Views. The judge 
on the bench is expected to take a Broad View of the case. 
The politician is praised by his partisans, as a man of Broad 
Views ; the clergyman is, above all things, required to avoid 
narrow views, and to bring out the Broad Principles of the 
Gospel; in short, nothing will go down with the American 
people, as we are everywhere told, but Broad Views and 
Broad Principles. What are they? The true answer to this 
question is a little remarkable. Broad Views are the views 
which are taken by narrow minds, and Broad Principles, those 
which tend to narrow the heart. 

“All things,” saith the Son of Sirach, “are double one against 
another ; and He hath made nothing imperfect. One thing 
establisheth the good of another ; and who shall be filled with 
beholding His glory ?” Ecclesiasticus xlii. 24, 25. This passage 
is from the Apochrypha ; but the same idea seems to be involved 
in a text of canonical Scripture: “In the day of prosperity,” 
writes Solomon, “be joyful, but in the day of adversity consider 
Gop who hath set the one over against the other, to the end 
that man should find nothing after Him,” Ecclesiastes vii. 14. 
The idea which is in common between these passages, seems to 
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be this, that nothing can be understood unless it be considered 
in connection with its opposite. For everything is set over 
against some other thing with which it is intimately connected. 
But this looking at two sides of a matter at once, is precisely 
what a narrow intellect cannot do; the incapacity of taking a 
large view of things, which will show both sides, is the very 
quality which is properly called intellectual narrowness. This 
narrowness, which conceals the argument of the other side, nat- 
urally leads men to suppose that those who differ from them, 
do so without reason, and from dishonest motives. This is nar- 
rowness of heart. 

The idea that all sound propositions are limited by other 
propositions apparently inconsistent with them, and if both are 
carried to an extreme, really so, is one not generally received, 
but it is, notwithstanding, true. Men often repeat, by rote, prov- 
erbs which involve this idea, such are: “ Extremes meet,” “ The 
truth lies between.” But they do not understand their true 
meaning. They suppose that the truth is to be found between 
extreme opinions in some miserable compromise; which is founded 
in expediency, and seeks quiet, not truth. There cannot be a 
greater mistake. 

When people speak of Broad Views, they sometimes mean 
those compromises which are supposed to be founded in Broad 
Views of the public interest. In that sense, so long as the com- 
promise does not involve any sacrifice of truth, the phrase may 
be applicable enough, in a practical view ; but, in questions of 
doctrine, whether moral or religious, such views are really very 
narrow. 

All difficulties, respecting doctrines, have their origin in the 
limitation of one proposition by another. The first idea which 
strikes a man when he hears of two propositions which scem 
inconsistent with each other, is, that one or other of them is 
untrue. A man is told that Gop is omnipotent, and governs the 
world according to His good pleasure, and that His counsel shall 
stand. He is also told that the will of man is free. and that he 
can choose his own course of action. It is obvious, that the two 
propositions, taken absolutely, cannot be reconciled. One or 
other, the man conceives, must be false. This is a Broad View, 
because it takes at once a decided stand, and obviates the neces- 
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sity of inquiring how far the two propositions can be reconciled, 
or how far they limit each other. He makes up his mind that 
one of the propositions is true, and the other untrue. But which 
is the truth? This question is commonly decided by every one 
according to his previous habits of thought. If he be what is 
called a practical man, he decides in favour of free will; if a 
closet logician, in favour of predestination. 

Such, at least, is the ordinary course, but it is liable to some 
remarkable exceptions. The idea of fatalism is extensively held 
by soldiers, and was so, in a very striking manner, by William 
IlJ.,and Napoleon I. Neither of these men were at all inclined 
to be pious, and neither of them held the doctrine of fatalism in 
connection with that religious tone of mind which converts it 
into predestination or Calvinism. William, indeed, had been ed- 
ucated a Calvinist ; but his life does not indicate that any deep 
impression had been made by his religions education. On the 
contrary, he seems to have been nearly as indifferent to relig- 
ious truth as Napoleon himself. THe was a Calvinist, because the 
welfare of his House was bound up in that of the political party 
which had adopted Calvinism as its religious badge. But he 
really held, in common with Mohammed and Napoleon, a sort 
of military fatalism ; which he expressed in a pithy saying, that 
he either invented or adopted: “Every bullet has its billet.” 
The sense of security until the billeted bullet arrives, and the 
confidence that when it does come it cannot be evaded, combine 
to render the soldier fearless. Hence William and Napoleon, 
together with many soldiers of lower stations and obscurer 
names, have delighted in fixing this sort of fatalism in their 
own minds, and in those of the men under their command. 
But it may be doubted if either William or Napoleon held that 
the actions of men were not governed by their own free will. 
In fact, it would be perfectly possible to prove the contrary. 

As a general rule then, practical men, men of action, as our 
ancestors called them, hold that the will of man is absolutely 
free. On the other hand, a class of closet logicians hold that 
there is no such thing as freedom of the will ; because it can be 
logically shown, that an OMNIPOTENT and OmNIscIENt Brine 
must control all things, and that nothing can happen without 
His appointment. Both these are Broad Views. They set out 
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with an idea, to which they allow no limitations. It is a view 
which must be broad because it fills and takes in the whole 
horizon. But the horizon isa narrow one, because it is the 
horizon of a narrow mind ; just as the horizon of a narrow valley 
is narrow. The dweller in the valley may well form erroneous 
ideas of the form and extent of the clouds, because he sees only 
a part of them. 

In every department of science and in every walk of practi- 
cal life, the same phenomena occur. Every man takes a Broad 
View of every subject, neglects all distinctions, and treats every 
one who differs from him as taking the precisely opposite view 
as broadly as he takes his own. Thisis especially the case with 
theology. The Romanist cannot understand, that any one, who 
denies the doctrine of transubstantiation, can stop short of 
Zuinglianism. The Zuinglian believes that every one who 
holds that the Holy Communion is any thing more than a bare 
commemoration, holds transubstantiation. 

This is particularly evident when theology is treated of inci- 
dentally by those who have not madeit their study. Macaulay, 
Hallam, and all the popular historians of England in the seven- 
teenth century, unite in giving to Archbishop Laud and the di- 
vines who agreed with him the name of Arminians. The cause 
of this no doubt is that the Puritans, with whose politics these 
men sympathize, fixed on the divines who opposed them the name 
of Arminians asa party nickname. But itis quite evident, though 
the historians were quite ignorant of the fact, that the doctrine 
of Laud was as different from that of Arminius as from that of 
Calvin. They only understood that the Caroline Bishops were 
not Calvinists, and as Arminius was the latest opponent of the 
Calvinistic doctrine, his name was used to designate all who 
were not followers of that doctrine. This is a specimen of 
what is meant by Broad Views. 

The same sort of Broad Views prevail among politicians. If 
a man publishes the opinion that slavery is an evil, but one for 
which there is no immediate remedy that will not produce a 
greater, and that it is therefore to be endured until a mode of 
curing it can be found, he is regarded by one party as a fanat- 


ical abolitionist, and by the other as a fanatical advocate of 
slavery. 
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Everywhere, Broad Views are antagonistic to moderation ; 
but they are everywhere popular. The reason is that they are 
superficial. A man sees at a glance the general outline of an 
idea, but if he is to understand it, and see how it is limited by 
other ideas, he must examine it closely. This is laborious, re- 
quires time, which every one cannot spare from his business, and 
intellect which every one does not possess. Hence, nothing is 
so unpopular as accuracy of thought ; precision of expression is 
not appreciated because it cannot be understood without accu- 
racy of thought. Accuracy of thought is not attainable by many 
minds, and, except bya very few, is only attainable on the con- 
dition of close attention and study. A price which most men 
are unwilling to pay. 

The technical terms of all sciences and professions are the 
subjects of endless ridicule, because they are not understood. 
They are not understood, because they express precisely an idea, 
which has been distinguished, by means of accuracy of thought, 
from other similar ideas, with which it is confounded by men, 
who either cannot think accurately or have not thought at all 
upon that particular subject. Every attempt at accurate defi- 
nition is considered by the bulk of mankind as quibbling. The 
attempt to distinguish one idea from another is treated as an 
attempt to substitute one idea for another. Our ordinary 
phraseology furnishes a very remarkable instance of this. The 
phrase “special pleading” is always used reproachfully, and 
its popular meaning is dealing in fallacies, that is, substituting 
one idea for another. Yet the object of special pleading, to 
attain which it was invented, was exactly the reverse. It was 
designed to separate a distinct idea from those with which it 
had been confounded by general statements. It did not fully 
attain its object. For this there were several reasons. One 
was the imperfection of language. Another was to be found in 
certain rules which were introduced for the purpose of keeping 
the controversy within moderate bounds ; but which were really 
inconsistent with the principles upon which the art or science 
rested. Special pleading fell into disuse because it was found 
easier to abandon it, than to reform it. The lawyers abused 
it, because it gave them trouble, although perhaps not more 
than it saved them. So it got a bad reputation, and the public 
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at large adopted its name as a term to be applied to any argu- 
ments which they did not like, because they did not understand 
them. 

Logic is now a very thoroughly abused science. We 
hear every day that it is obsolete, and that its place has 
been supplied by the Baconian induction. This is about as 
sensible as it would be to say, that the United States are obso- 
lete, and their place has been supplied by the State of Maryland. 
Induction is a part of logic. Then again, men say, that deduc- 
tion is at an end, shown to be useless, and that induction has 
taken its place. This again is about as wise as to say that the 
State of Maryland was found out to be useless, had been ex- 
cluded from the United States, and its place supplied by the 
State of Pennsylvania. Deduction and Induction are both parts 
of logic, both have their office to perform, and one of them can 
no more perform the office of the other than the connecting rod 
of a steam engine can perform the office of the piston, or than 
hydrogen can be substituted for oxygen in the composition of 
water. They are both parts of the science of logic, and neces- 
sary parts; but they are not the whole. There is a third part, 
without which they are both utterly useless. It is called dis- 
tributive logic, and consists in accuracy of thought and precis- 
ion of expression. The first belongs to the internal operations 
of the mind, and is primarily at least for the benefit of the 
thinker. The other belongs to the communication of ideas, and 
is for the benefit of others. It is with reference to this third part 
of logic that Montaigne says: “A great part of my logic lies 
in Distinguo.” This was the technical word by which a dispu- 
tant intimated that his adversary was taking too Broad a 
View. 

Montaigne was in this perfectly right. There is no arguing 
any question until the meaning of the terms in which it is ex- 
pressed is accurately settled. Terms or words, to be of any 
value, must signify ideas. Otherwise, instead of deducing one 
idea from another, we deduce only one phrase from another, 
and our argument has no relation to things. It is impossible 
to perceive the relations of two ideas to each other until the 
limits of those ideas are ascertained. This is the reason that 
it is impossible to reason from a mystery ; because we do not 
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know the limits of the ideas, which enter into the mystery. 
That is the very thing which constitutes it a mystery. 

The same thing is true of induction. In bringing together 
the facts from which we are about to induce rules, we are wast- 
ing our time unless we understand those facts accurately. We 
must separate each fact from the circumstances, by which it is 
surrounded, but which do not enter into its nature, or at least 
not into that part ofits nature into which we are inquiring. 
This process is really the same as that by which we ascertain 
the limits of the ideas which are the basis of our reasoning in 
deduction. This is exactly what logicians call distributive 
logic, and the use of which was formerly introduced by the word 
distinguo. It is the same thing which is called accuracy of 
thought, and, when applied to sensible objects, accuracy of ob- 
servation. 

Its importance is very manifest when we recollect that, in 
the words of the son of Sirach, “all things are double one 
against another.” This remark has been abundantly confirmed 
by modern observations. There is no principle which is sound 
that does not involve two elements. There is no institution 
which is lasting which is not founded upon two principles. 
This is eminently true in theology, so that the primary differ- 
ence between a true and a false theology may be found in the 
practical acknowledgment or denial of this fundamental doc- 
trine. It isnot always recognized in form, but, if the theology 
be sound, it is recognized in fact, although perhaps uncon- 
sciously. 

It is equally true in politics, in morals, and in natural science. 
In matters which lie open to the observation of our senses, we 
can generally ascertain the limits of the two elements. But in 
questions of morals and theology, this cannot so well be done. 
In politics, there are disturbing forces, in the wills, interests, 
and ignorance of the masses, which render the task still more 
difficult than in morals, but not so difficult as in theology. In 
theology the difficulty arises, in a great measure, from the fact 
that theology rests on Revelation. 

The whole mass of theological doctrine, or so nearly the 
whole that it is practically the whole, has been revealed. It 
is the Infinite Mind speaking to finite minds. The facts revealed 
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are all absolutely true. But they could not have been discoy- 
ered by the light of nature, or, which is the same thing, by the 
action of finite intellects. In many cases, the two elements of 
an idea are revealed separately. They are “double one against 
another.” To finite intellects they appear contradictory. 

But they appear so only because the limits within which they 
are absolutely true, and those within which they touch each 
other cannot be accurately ascertained. These cannot be accu- 
rately ascertained, because every thing connected with them 
has not been revealed. If either idea be rigidly followed out 
to its logical results, the other will be found inconsistent with 
it. There are cases in which the inconsistency appears with- 
out applying the test of deduction. It is proper to say that it 
appears; for it is only apparent. If the human mind were in- 
finite, and could know every thing thoroughly, the inconsistency 
would disappear. As it is, apparent inconsistencies are patent 
on the face of Revelation. 

These apparent inconsistencies are what are meant by mys- 
teries. A mystery is a truth which we know by Revelation, 
but which we cannot understand, because to a finite intellect it 
involves a contradiction. There are three ways of treating 
such a mystery. One is to accept it just as it stands, on the 
authority of Gop. Another is to endeavour to explain it; that 
is to endeavour by the help of a finite intellect to ascertain the 
limits of ideas conceived in the infinite mind. Limits which 
are not revealed to us; probably because they involve truths 
which we cannot conceive. The third course is to take one of 
the ideas, press it as far as it will go, and thus argue the other 
out of existence. The last of these is the worst ; for it ignores 
entirely the great principle of a two-fold idea. The second is 
sure to lead to some mistake in the doctrine. It is generally 
adopted by those who have not faith enough to adopt the first, 
and too much to adopt the third. 

In this age we generally apply the term mystery to some- 
thing which relates to the spiritual world. Of that world, most 
men are conscious that they can know nothing except by Reve- 
lation. Moreover, they can only understand a Revelation, by 
the help of analogy to material things, which, being subjected 
to the senses, men may know a good deal about. 
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People generally apprehend, therefore, that there may be 
things in the spiritual world which have never been dreamt of 
in their philosophy. Hence a large majority of the Christian 
world admit the great mysteries which relate to the Divine 
Nature. There is however a minority who have puzzled them- 
selves among the analogies, in a vain attempt to explain those 
mysteries. Some of them are content to accept some explana- 
tion which they have worked out for themselves, and so remain 
with the majority, although with imperfect faith and erroneous 
belief. There are still some however who are not content with 
that condition, and who taking hold of one side of the mystery 
and adopting such of the analogies as best answer their purpose, 
reason themselves out of the belief of the other side of the mys- 
tery and so make it no mystery atall. These are men of Broad 
Views, who are above taking into their consideration any nice 
distinctions. But they and their doctrine are heterodox. The 
orthodox doctrine is founded upon the principle that the truth 
is compounded of two elements. 

There is another class of mysteries which are connected 
with the relations between Gop and man. They all resolve 
themselves into the great mystery of the Omnipotence and 
Omniscience of Gop coéxisting with the free will of His crea- 
tures. It seems utterly impossible to deny the truth of either 
of the elements of this mystery. Both are revealed. More- 
over, one of them is proved by our most inward consciousness, 
while the other is deducible from the very notion of a SUPREME 
Berne. Here we find that the Orthodox Faith accepts the two 
elements, without attempting to reconcile them. But there is 
a large number of persons, who take one or the other of the 
elements, and deny the other. There is another class, who 
have puzzled themselves in the attempt to set up a limit to the 
doctrine of predestination, sometimes in one way, sometimes in 
another. But they have all produced illogical systems, involv- 
ing, when they are closely examined, all the difficulties of the 
mystery. There remains another class of mysteries. Those 
which relate to the Church and the Sacraments. The first 
class relate exclusively to the Divine Nature. The second to 
the Divine Nature and its connection with the spiritual nature 
of man. The third introduces a new element; the use of sensi- 
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ble forms and symbols. The doctrine of mysteries comes now 
into contact with the sensible world. Men are more apt to 
fancy that they can understand a mystery which has an out- 
ward and visible part, than one which is entirely removed from 
the operation of the senses. The mysteries now under consid- 
eration consist in the union of Divine influences with material 
signs. We learn from Revelation that these two things are 
united, and that to their effectual operation a third principle is 
necessary ; that of faith in the recipient, where he is capable 
of faith. This is the sacramental doctrine, as it is called. It 
consists in the acceptance of the truths of Revelation, without 
any explanation. 

But this will not satisfy the men of Broad Views. They 
deny that there is any mystery in the case. Sacraments are 
not mysteries, although the word in the primitive Church 
meant especially the rites in which spiritual graces are con- 
nected with outward signs. Men ask: How can these things 
be? The only answer is: Through the Omnipotence of Gop. 
The answer once given is soon used after the manner of such 
men. The material signs are made the subject of a material 
miracle, a physical change. This is a question which is en- 
tirely within the sphere of sense, and sense denies the miracle. 
Here the explainers come in with explanations more difficult 
to be understood than the thing to be explained. But that is 
not all. The men of Broad Views have introduced the Om- 
nipotence of Gop to cut the knot which they could not untie; 
they now use it for another purpose—to do away with the 
necessity of faith. 

This brings up another set of men of Broad Views, who 
reduce the whole matter to faith, denying the connection 
between the outward visible sign and the inward spiritual 
grace, because there is no natural connection between exter- 
nal things and spiritual graces. If they are met by the argu- 
ment that an Omnipotent Gop has established such a connec- 
tion; they reply that it is equally possible for an Omnipotent 
Gop to communicate His Grace, without the outward and visi- 
ble signs. They infer that the signs are valueless, and that 
Grace is given to faith alone. That is true. But the true 
question is: Has He not revealed, that it is His will to give 
it in connection with the signs? 
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It would seem just now that in this department the explain- 
ers are doing more mischief than even the men of Broad Views. 
Some of the greatest names in the English Church are setting 
forth doctrines, which they have deduced logically from premises 
which presuppose an explanation of the sacramental mysteries. 
They mistake their own logical deductions for Catholic Truth, 
and are opening controversies which will be interminable. 
This has come from a desire to understand precisely the nature 
and operation of the Holy Communion, and to present a scheme 
which shall in a certain sense be intelligible. Let us be on our 
guard against all such explanations, and rest on faith in the 
Revelation, although it may not be intelligible to us. Surely 
Hooker was wiser than these men, when he wrote : 

This Sacrament is a true and real participation of Curisr, Who thereby 
imparteth Himself, even His whole entire Person, as a mystical Heap, unto 
every soul that receiveth Him, and that every such receiver doth thereby 
incorporate or unite himself unto Curist, as a mystical member of Him, yea 
of them also, whom He acknowledgeth to be His own ; secondly, that to whom 
the Person of Curist is thus communicated, to them He giveth, by the same 
Sacrament, His Hoty Sprrir, to sanctify them as it sanctifies Him Who is 
their Heap ; thirdly, that what merit, force, or virtue soever there is in His 
sacrificed body and blood, we freely, fully, and wholly have it by this Sacra- 
ment; fourthly, that the effect thereof in us is a real transmutation of our 
souls and bodies from sin to righteousness, from death and corruption to im- 
mortality and life; fifthly, that because the Sacrament, being of itself but a 
corruptible and earth-born creature, must needs be thought an unlikely instru- 
ment to work so admirable effects in man, we are therefore to rest ourselves 
altogether upon the strength of His glorious power, who is able and will bring 


to pass that the bread and the cup which He giveth us shall be truly the thing 
He promiseth. [K. P., V. lxvii. 9.] 


This seems to be all that is revealed, and all that we need to 
know. May we not, in the words of the sume Hooker, “con- 
sider by itself what cause why the rest in question should not 
rather be left as superfluous than urged as necessary.” These 
gentlemen may be right, but they can never prove that they 
are; because they are reasoning from premises which they do 
not understand, and the limitations of which they cannot know. 
Yet they are reasoning from them, with an astuteness worthy 
of schoolmen or medieval lawyers, and treating the conclusions, 
at which they have arrived, as if they were portions of the 
premises. All this is done, when it is in the power of the 
men of Broad Views, who reject alike conclusions and prem- 
ises, to bring the whole matter before tribunals composed 
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of men ignorant of theology, and therefore of Broad Views. 
For in every science it is an invariable rule, that the less a man 
knows, the broader are his notions. These tribunals may com- 
mit, or seem to commit, the Church of England to propositions 
inconsistent with the premises. This would be an enormous 
evil. It is not intended to go at all into the questions which 
these divines have raised ; because it is the firm conviction of 
the writer that they are “unprofitable and vain,” and closely 
connected with “ philosophy, falsely so called.” H. D. E. 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF THE CHURCH OF 
SCOTLAND SINCE THE REFORMATION. 


NO. XIJ.—PROGRESS OF THE RESTORATION OF THE CHURCH. 


See Lucifer like lightning fall, 
Dashed from his throne of pride ; 
While answering Thy victorious call, 
The Saints his spoils divide, 
This world of Thine by him usurp’d too long, 
Now opening all her stores to heal Thy servants’ wrong. 
—Keble’s Christian Year. 


It is most gratifying to the faithful Churchman to witness the 
honours paid by all classes of good and true Scottish men to 
the Bishops of the restored Church when entering on the 
administration of their sees ; and the facts recorded present a 
complete antidote to the rancorous falsehoods of Presbyterian 
scribes. For it is very certain that they would never have 
received these honours had they been the despicable characters 
represented by their schismatical foes. Archbishop Sharp, the 
Primate, made his first solemn entry into St. Andrews on the 
16th of April, 1662, attended by the Earl of Rothes, and other 
noblemen (of whom the old Covenanter, David Leslie, now Lord 
Newark, was one) and large numbers of the gentry of the 
neighbourhood. These, in all several hundreds, mounted on 
horseback, made a goodly show, and the congratulations of the 
inhabitants were loud and cordial. The next day being Sunday, 
the Primate preached on the text 1. Cor. ii. 2, and introduced 
in it a spirited defence of Episcopacy, which was listened to 
with great attention and decorum by a numerous congregation. 
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What a decisive proof is here afforded of the complete recov- 
ery of men’s minds from the fanatical delusions by which they 
had been possessed. 

We might have anticipated some difficulty in Glasgow, as it 
was infested by too much of the scum and dregs of the Cove- 
nanting faction. But nothing of the kind happened, when 
Archbishop Fairfoul made his first visitation at the beginning 
of May. The description is given by the Presbyterian Baillie, 
who would have been too happy had there been a riot to record: 
“The Chancellor conveyed him, with Montrose, Linlithgow, 
and Callender; and sundry more noblemen and gentlemen, 
with a number of our towns folks, both horse and foot, with all 
our bells a ringing, brought them to the Tolbooth to a great 
collation. He preached on the Sunday soberly and well.” In 
general the other Bishops received the same courteous treat- 
ment and hospitable reception when they commenced the 
visitation of their sees, and the only opposition they experienced 
was from the ferocious preachers of the Covenant, and the 
deluded followers whom they were dragging with them to the 
pit of destruction. 

It is necessary that we should here briefly allude to the cal- 
umnies and slanders heaped upon these eminent men by Pres- 
byterian perverters of history and their base imitators in (proh 
pudor /) the Church of England. As to the former, their hos- 
tility is sufficiently accounted for, when we call to mind their 
insane antipathy to the name and office of a Bisnop, which in 
their vocabulary means everything noxious and impious: of 
which the pages of the mendacious Wodrow and the equally 
infamous Hetherington will afford abundant examples to any 
one who enters on the nauseous task of examining them. But 
we are told with great triumph that GiLBerT BURNET, some 
time Bishop of Salisbury, has, in the “ History of His Own 
Times,” given most deplorable characters of the Scotch Bishops, 
except Leighton, and especially of the Primate Sharp. But 
unfortunately for his admirers, this unscrupulous partisan writer 
has been weighed in the balance and found wanting on a care- 
ful comparison with himself. In his Life of Bishop Bedell, 
published about 1685, he thus speaks of the Fathers of the 
Scotch Church : 
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I shall not add much of the Bishops that have been in that Church since the 
last reéstablishment of the order, but that I have observed among the few of 
them to whom I had the honour to be known particularly, as great and as exem- 
plary things as ever I met with in all ecclesiastical history, Not only the prac- 
tice of the strictest of all the ancient Canons, but a pitch of virtue and piety 
beyond what can fall under common imitation, or be made the measure of even 
the most angelical rank of men; and saw things in them that would look liker 
fair ideas than what men clothed with flesh and blood could grow up to. 

But when he penned this high flown eulogium, the Orange 
revolution had not taken place ; the line of Stuarts still sat on 
the British throne, and the Episcopal Church was still estab- 
lished in Scotland. It was some thirty years afterwards, when 
by sycophancy and trickery he had gained the mitre—that dar- 
ling object of his ambition—and beheld the triumph of the 
political intrigues in which he had so long dabbled, that he 
changed his notes of praise to those of censure, and ventured 
to assail the objects of his long cherished malice with all the 
obloquy and slander that a fertile invention and envenomed 
hostility could devise or forge. And when we remember that 
Sharp in particular had incurred his enmity on many accounts, 
partly by utterly refusing to sinterpose in behalf of that nefa- 
rious traitor Johnstone, of Warriston, who was Burnet’s uncle, 
and again by the administration of a severe reprimand to that 
worthy himself, for the publication of a pamphlet hereafter to 
be more particularly alluded to, we shall be at no loss to 
account for the animus of these attacks on the Primate, and 
give them no more weight than that to which they are really 
entitled. 

The second session of the first Parliament of Charles II. com- 
menced at Edinburgh on the 8th of May. The first aet passed 
was for restoring the Bishops to their ancient seats in the Legis- 
lature. It passed with very little opposition, but among the 
opponents was that grim old warrior, the defeated of Dunbar. 
The acerbity and strain of his outburst produced a titter among 
his auditors, which enkindled to a red heat the fury of Leslie : 
and he gruffly blurted out, that “he had seen the day when 
they durst not have laughed athim.” Yes, David, those blessed 
days had gone by ; and you were like the old lion in the fable, 
who, having lost his teeth and claws, was rewarded for his past 
tyranny and cruelty by many a jibe and kick from the guondam 
sufferers. 
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After the passage of the act a deputation was sent to the 
Archbishop’s lodgings to escort him and the other prelates 
there assembled, in solemn state, to the Parliament. On their 
arrival, they were addressed with a congratulatory speech by 
the Lord High Commissioner Middleton, and then, after sev- 
erally taking the oath of allegiance, they were added to the 
Lords of the Articles. Of course, after this. a number of good 
dinners were given, and they all enjoyed themselves greatly, 
while the “sincerer sort” set them down for the wickedest of 
men. On the 27th of May, a formal act was passed for “ the 
Restitution and Reéstablishment of the ancient government of 
the Church by Archbishops and Bishops,” confirming the acts 
of the Privy Council in reference to the same; and, for greater 
certainty, annulling and repealing all former acts of Parlia- 
ment for establishing the Presbyterian system, especially that 
of 1592. Another was passed on the 11th of June, “concerning 
such benefices and stipends as have been possessed without pre- 
sentation from the lawful patrons,” which declared that all 
persons presented since 1649, when patronage was abolished, 
have no right to their stipend, and shall not collect the same, 
without he have obtained a presentation from the patron and 
also collation from the Bishop, by a certain specified time ; 
and if they failed to do so, the living was to be declared vacant. 
An act of indemnity was passed, from which Argyle, Johnstone 
of Warriston, and some others, were excepted by name. It 
was also enacted, that all persons in public trust should sign a 
declaration by which they renounced the “Solemn League and 
Covenant.” Another act imposed fines on those who had been 
most conspicuous in the Cause of the Covenant and its attend- 
ant iniquities ; and this, of course, produced a great outcry on 
the part of those obnoxious to its penalties. The counties 
chiefly affected were Edinburgh, Lanark, Dumfries, Roxburgh, 
Ayr, Perth, Renfrew, Stirling, Wigton, and Kircudbright, 
and the whole amount of the fines was £85,000 sterling. This 
sum is really a trifle when we consider the frightful atrocities 
that had been committed by the adherents of that fearful com- 
pact; and it went but a small way in repairing the losses of 
the sufferers. 

After Parliament had adjourned, the Privy Council, in Sep- 
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tember, issued an order concerning the holding of Diocesan 
Assemblies, appointing them to be held in the month of Octo- 
ber following, and requiring all incumbents to attend them. 
Middleton, with others of the Privy Council, met at Glasgow 
on the first of October, and then issued a decree “demitting ” 
all those who had not been lawfully presented and would not 
receive collation from the Bishops. The upshot was that many 
resigned their charges. Presbyterian writers make them two 
hundred, and we have many jeremiads in consequence, and 
furious diatribes against Prelacy. They tell us, too, that at the 
same time in England two thousand ministers were ejected 
from their parishes by reason of the Act of Nonconformity ; 
but they very prudently suppress the fact that eight thousand 
pious and devoted clergymen of the English Church were vio- 
lently driven from their cures in the time of the Rebellion, with 
the aggravation of every species of insult and cruelty. Nor 
do they tell us that these victims, as they call them, of Prelatic 
tyranny were unlawful intruders into the parishes of their 
duly commissioned occupants, and had gained a footing by the 
grossest usurpation and persecution. When that persecution 
had ceased, and the order and discipline of the Church been 
restored, these insolent usurpers would submit neither to the 
law of the land, nor to those Chief Shepherds who had been 
set over them by Christ’s authority, and they were therefore 
compelled to give place to faithful and obedient pastors, who 
were validly commissioned to minister in holy things. The 
same principle applies to Scotland. We have witnessed the 
fearful storms excited by Satan and his emissaries,—seen the 
Bishops of the Church of God compelled to flee for their lives,— 
others of the clergy maltreated, fined, imprisoned, and even 
brutally slain on account of their loyalty to their King and 
their fidelity to God’s Church; and now when justice claims 
her own, and truth and order raise anew their depressed heads, 
the authors and advocates of these nefarious crimes raise a 
lamentable howl, because they may not retain their ill-gotten 
spoils, the fruits of theft, murder, and sacrilege. And when 
we find among these nicknamed “ victims” the name of the 
miscreant Nevay, and others as ferocious, we cordially rejoice 
that the order had this wholesome effect of purgation, and that 
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such monsters were prevented from longer desecrating the 
houses of God with their bloody hands. 

The unscrupulous enemies of the Church have charged this 
measure on the Bishops, as well as all the other acts of neces- 
sary severity. This, however, is not according to the truth. 
Sharp was averse from this sweeping expulsion of so many at 
once, and remonstrated against it, but without success. His 
plan was more judicious, and at the same time more forbearing. 
He recommended that the more obstinate and violent should be 
dealt with first, and incumbents of a proper character put in 
their places; and thus by degrees the desired reformation 
would be wrought, without any confusion or other inconven- 
ience. The vacancy of so many parishes compelled him and his 
colleagues to fill them, for the most part, with young and inex- 
perienced men, who were destitute of the learning required to 
make an efficient ministry. Burnet describes them in the worst 
possible light, but, as we said before, his statements are not to 
be relied upon with implicit confidence. We find that some of 
these maligned men afterwards attained to high stations in the 
Church, and bore themselves creditably ; and that others were 
counted worthy to suffer persecution in after years,and endured 
it with fortitude and patience. Had they submitted to their 
tormentors, and apostatized from the faith, we should have 
heard nothing about their deficiencies, either from the Cove- 
nanters or from Burnet. 

The Privy Council made another mistake in ordering the 
more turbulent and factious of the preachers to be removed 
North of the Tay ; for this had the evil result of kindling the 
flames of sedition and heresy among those who before were 
peaceable and well-disposed. The holding of private meetings, 
or conventicles, under the pretence of religion, was also forbid- 
den, under heavy penalties, but, as usual, these orders were set 
at nought by the fanatics. They persisted in holding them in 
out-of-the-way places, encouraged their followers to come 
armed to the meetings, and selected such places as were natu- 
rally strong and capable of defence. Nothing can be more 
unfounded than the assertion, that these meetings were com- 
posed of peaceable individuals, assembled for the simple pur- 
pose of worshipping Gop in their own way, without troubling 
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their neighbours. The harangues to which they listened taught 
them to set at nought the laws both of God and man, and 
incited them to violence, murder, and insurrection. They set up 
that invention of Satan, the infamous Covenant, as the supreme 
law of the land, and, as we have seen, justified the most atrocious 
crimes as innocent and laudable, if done in accordance with its 
letter and spirit. They denied that Charles was their lawful 
sovereign, because he was not a Covenanted King, and would 
not obey those who were put in authority under him, because 
they regarded them as “ ethnics and publicans.” They were, 
in fact, armed rebels, conspiring to overthrow the sovereign 
power, to which they owed allegiance, by force, and in the 
prosecution of their mad design, often guilty of the most fero- 
cious conduct. For these acts they were punished, not as eccle- 
siastical, but civil criminals, and they richly deserved it. The 
proofs will be abundant as we proceed in our narrative. 

It cannot be said that the Perth Articles or the Liturgy made 
them thus contumacious. The service, as now conducted, was 
as bald and meagre as the most consistent Presbyterian could 
desire. It was enacted, indeed, by the Synod of Edinburgh, 
that Morning and Evening Prayer should be said in every 
town and populous parish, but we must not form our ideas of 
the performance from the beautiful order of our own Church. 
The prayers were all extempore, save that the Lord’s Prayer 
was introduced once or twice, at the discretion of the minister, 
and the Doxology was sung at the end of the metrical Psalms. 
No organs were used; no surplice worn, but only the black 
gown ; even the Bishops seldom appeared in their robes. It is 
a significant feature of Covenanting reverence for the Word of 
Gop, that the practice of reading a portion of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, on occasions of public worship, had, for several years, 
been abandoned by the intrusive ministers, that they might have 
more time for their preachments ; but it was now resumed with 
the restoration of primitive order. The observance of the great 
Festivals and Fasts was again directed, in accordance with the 
system of the Church Catholic. Those ministers who had been 
admitted Presbyterian-wise only, were obliged to receive a 
valid ordination at the hands of their Diocesans, before they 
could retain their parishes ; but this many refused. Certainly, 
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the Presbyterians of Scotland cannot urge the favourite plea of 
necessity, Which many weak and illogical minds of our parent 
Church, as well as our own, are so ready to allege in extenua- 
tion, or even the defence of the sin of schism. 

These recusants were confined chiefly to the Capital and 
the counties abovementioned as having been fined, and there 
they far outnumbered the Orthodox clergy. In others the 
sheep and goats were about evenly divided. Thus in Fife 
twenty-eight conformed and twenty-six were deprived, from 
1662 to 1667. In Perth fifteen conformed and only six were 
refractory. North of the Tay, which comprehended in extent 
four-fifths of the Kingdom, only thirty-eight were deprived 
during the same time. If we are excessively charitable, and 
admit the statement of the Covenanting Martyrologists, that 
four hundred, in all, were deprived, we have but one-third of 
the whole number of Scotch clergy ; but there is no doubt that 
the number is wilfully exaggerated. 


“ Creditur olim 
eee quicquid Grecia mendax 
Audet in historia.” 


3esides, many of those deprived were afterwards indulged and 
allowed to retain their parishes by a very mistaken compro- 
mise. 


In many places the new clergymen were received in a manner 
which showed that the old Covenanting snake was scotched, 
not killed. Sometimes the tongue of the bell was stolen, that 
the parishioners might have an excuse for not coming to 
church ; or the doors were firmly barricaded, that the curate 
might be compelled to clamber in at the window. In some 
places where the virus of the Covenant had more deeply 
infected the inhabitants, they received the man of Gop with 
showers of stones, and added other insults still more aggra- 
vated. It seems to have been a quasi article of faith with 
these besotted souls that the commission of a sin at night 
might be atoned for by insulting a clergyman in the morning, 
and they were not slow in carrying into action this pious opin- 
ion! Certain modern scribes of the Presbyterian sect relate 
these stories with so much unction, that it is manifest that they 
are possessed by the same unchristian spirit, and would gladly 
themselves commit the same brutal crimes if they only dared. 
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The next session of Parliament was held in May, 1663, when 
farther measures were adopted for the repression of the spirit 
of faction and rebellion. An act was passed for the estab- 
lishment of a National Synod. It was to consist of two Arch- 
bishops, the Bishops, Deans, Archdeacons, the Moderators of 
the several Presbyteries, and one minister chosen by the Mod- 
erator and a majority of the incumbents of each Presbytery. 
Representatives were also to be sent from the universities. St. 
Andrews might send two, Glasgow one, King’s and Marischal 
colleges, Aberdeen, each one, and Edinburgh one. The Pri- 
mate was always to preside, and the King was to be repre- 
sented by his Commissioner, without whose presence no busi- 
ness could be transacted. The Synod was to deliberate on 
such matters only concerning the government, discipline, and 
worship of the Churchas might be delivered to the Archbishop 
by royal authority. No provision was made for voting by 
orders or in separate houses, and thus the Bishops might be 
completely overpowered by the inferior clergy, and the most 
momentous questions be decided by a mere numerical majority. 
In consequence the scheme met with general disapprobation, 
and the Synod never assembled. It was the production of the 
Krastian State Counsellors of Charles II., and showed their 
utter unfitness for the task of legislating for the Church. 
We see.and lament the evil effects of the same presumptuous 
and ignorant interference with the Church of Curist by those 
who, at the present day, direct the counsels of England. 
Worldly and ambitious statesmen, who look upon the Church 
as the creature of Parliament and an engine of State merely, 
press with irreverent feet into the sanctuary of JeHovan, and 
gaze with unhallowed looks on mysteries too high for them to 
understand, and lay their polluted hands on holy things regard- 
less of the majesty of the Triune Jenovan. Another act 
passed at this session was termed the siz mile act. Those 
ministers who preached* seditiously against the government in 
Church and State were obliged to remove themselves and 
their families from the place where they resided to some other 
at least twenty miles distant, and not within six miles of Edin- 
burgh, or any cathedral church, nor three miles from any royal 
burgh. This was, no doubt. a severe measure, but only to those 
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who preached sedition. In those days the pulpit was a great 
engine of mischief in evil hands, and its abuse had to be 
guarded against. Now-a-days, when a conceited and prag- 
matical fellow, professing to be a minister of Curis, forgets 
his sacred calling and spouts sedition, treason, buffoonery, or 
other like stuff in the pulpit, people run to see the show and 
enjoy the fun, and laugh and applaud as they would the clown 
in the circus, and then go their ways with mingled feelings of 
pity and contempt. The sun still shines, the world moves 
merrily along on week days, and men show their backbone by 
minding their appropriate business and duties. ‘ 

In February, 1664, the Primate received a patent of prece- 
dence, in virtue of his office, before all the peers of the realm ; 
and at the same time a High Commission Court was established 
to take cognizance of all ecclesiastical offences. It consisted 
of the two Archbishops, the Bishops of Edinburgh, Galloway, 
Dunkeld, Aberdeen, Brechin, Argyll and the Isles, the Lord 
Chancellor, the Lord Treasurer, eighteen other peers, the Lord 
President of the Sessions, the State officers, several gentlemen 
from different counties, and the Provosts of some of the prin- 
cipal cities. Any five, of whom an Archbishop or Bishop was 
to be one, constituted a quorum. They were commanded to 
enforce the Acts of Parliament passed “for the peace and order 
of the Church”; and to have a special oversight as to Roman 
Catholics, the resorters to conventicles, ministers who illegally 
intruded themselves into parishes, and all offenders who went 
about corrupting and disaffecting people from their allegiance 
and obedience to the laws, &c., &e. This court is compared 
by the Presbyterians to the Spanish Inquisition, and its cruelties 
are alleged to be sufficient provocation to the insurrections which 
soon after broke out. But when we come to inquire into partic- 
ulars, we find them thus summed up: “Four rustics scourged 
for insulting aclergyman ; two men sentenced to be transported 
to Bermuda; a ‘furious’ man confined to Shetland; and a 
man and woman scourged for sundry misdemeanors.” To be 
sure we have a general allegation that there were many other 
cases, but the excellent Bishop Honeyman assures us there 
were few or none other than those above collected with so much 
pains and toil. Now this court continued in existence about 
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two years. Let us compare its alleged enormities with those 
committed by the tribunals of the bloody and tyrannical Cove- 
nanters in the day of their power, and it is perfectly ridiculous 
to name them in the same breath. 


THE FIVE POINTS HOUSE OF INDUSTRY. 


[Continued from Page 223.] 


One of the greatest difficulties which Mr. Pease had to cope 
with, was the public skepticism as to the feasibility of his 
undertaking. It had come to be almost a settled article of 
the popular faith, that genuine reformation was not possible 
among the class whom he primarily set himself to reform. As 
Mr. Pease could not think of furnishing his female clients a 
permanent home or permanent occupation, it was necessary to 
find places for them, where their beginnings of a virtuous life 
might be strengthened, and where they might keep the good 
already gained, and also be in the way of gaining more. This 
proved a very hard part of his task. The public mind was 
greatly at fault in having concluded, almost beyond a perad- 
venture, that this unfortunate and degraded class of beings 
were irredeemably lost to all the thoughts and motives of a 
virtuous life : they were, to all intents and purposes, outcasts 
from the pale of respectability and of confidence; none were 
willing to trust them, or have anything to do with them. 

This desperate and obstinate incredulity respecting the people 
in question was doubtless owing in part to the false and inverted 
methods that had been so long and so vainly used for recover: 
ing them. People, well-intentioned but not wise, had wrapped 
themselves in the belief, that in offering them the instructions 
and exhortations of the Gospel they were trying the best possi- 
ble means of retrieving their condition. As these means had 
utterly failed, it was very naturally concluded that none could 
succeed. Instead of questioning their science and recasting 
their plans, they attributed their failure to the desperateness of 
the disease; and thus, in effect, made their own mistake an 
excuse for repudiating charitable thoughts and charitable hopes 
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in regard to all fallen women. And this fatal and, we must 
add, sinful skepticism of the public mind had been further 
strengthened, no doubt, by the comparatively recent doings of 
certain Moral Reform Societies which, though gotten up for the 
laudable purpose of recovering the wretched daughters of vice, 
had been ordered and carried on with so much more of zeal 
than knowledge, and with so much of reckless and wilful self- 
confidence on the part of their authors and leaders, that they 
could hardly have any other effect than to draw new victims 
into the same terrible abyss whence they were making such 
noisy and wrong-headed efforts to draw others out. 

But, most of all. there was, as indeed there still is, a sad 
want of humane and merciful consideration touching the hard 
and cruel necessities that often force poor and unfriended girls 
upon a course of life which involves the last and lowest degrada- 
tion of womanhood, and from which it has been all but 
impossible for any to return, because of the horror and disgust 
their condition inspired. An apt case in point has just come to 
our knowledge, as having recently occurred in New York. We 
will rehearse the substance of it, as but an instance and example 
of what is continually taking place ; hoping that it may serve 
to illustrate, in its way, how wrong we are in taking for granted, 
as we commonly do, that there are no elements or germs of 
virtue, nothing for pure and honest aims to get hold of or work 
upon, in those who have fallen, from causes all unknown to us, 
into an evil course of life. The outline of the case is as follows : 

A girl was lately arrested and brought before the Mayor, 
upon a complaint of her step-father, charging her with running 
away from home, and resorting to the walks of vice, and wishing 
to have her sent to Blackwell’s as a common vagrant. On being 
questioned, the girl admitted that she was living in a house of 
ill-repute, but testified that her mother had died a few months 
before, and that, shortly after that event, her step-father had 
taken her to a low den of prostitution, and forced her to enter 
upon an abandoned life. That he had ever since been levying 
contributions upon her for his own use ; and that she at length 
refused to give him any more money, which was the cause of 
his having her arrested. The keeper of the house in question 
also testified that the girl was living with her; that she had 
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known her ever since she “turned out ;” that her step-father 
had forced her to give him money, and even to pawn her rings 
and clothes in order to raise it for him. And she testified, 
further, that the same inhuman wretch (we will not so slander 
the brute creation as to call him a brute) had formerly compelled 
a sister of the accused to furnish him money in the same way ; 
driving her from home by his cruelty, and forcing her to lead 
a life of sin. | 

The annals of New York vice are full of similar instances ; 
Mr. Pease has hundreds of them at his tongue’s end ; the history 
of his labours at the Five Points has scarce a page but is 
eloquent with the pathos of them; hardly a month passes but 
that something of the kind is brought to light in the proceedings 
of the public authorities: to say nothing of the thousands of 
wretched victims who, thus driven into the embraces of guilt 
and perdition, “die, and make no sign.” Gop forbid that we 
should refer to these things for any other purpose than to show 
that, since human virtue is but a frail thing at the best, we are 
ourselves guilty in a high degree, when we turn away from the 
fallen as lost beyond recovery, without taking the pains to 
measure and weigh the hostile forces whereby they have been 
overcome. At all events, it can dous no hurt to ask ourselves, 
when we feel moved to despair of those who may have been 
broken into vice by the cruelties of circumstance, how far our 
own virtue may be owing to the kindliness of more favouring 
circumstances. 

We have already seen, that before Mr. Pease had arranged 
his plan of operation, and while as yet he scarce knew how to 
proceed, he was repeatedly besought, in most moving terms, by 
the female objects of his mission, to devise some way of escape 
from their hideous thraldom ; that he would give them honest 
work and honest wages; assuring him, with pleading and 
pathetic earnestness, that if they could but have some other 
master than the Devil, they would gladly serve him. Was this 
a true and honest statement of their case? Mr. Pease thought 
it was, and tried to meet it. The public thought otherwise, 
and this made his task ahard one. Nobody would believe that 
work was what they wanted; that they had the same nature, 
were actessible to the same motives, and disposed to the pursuit 
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of happiness in the same ways, as other people. “To riot in 
wretched vices, to starve upon the scanty wages of crime, housed 
by turns in jails, poor-houses, and kennels, racked with disease, 
and scourged by the law, was actually thought to be the choice 
of a large portion of mankind, rather than to live in comfort 
and respectability by honest labour.” With impassioned ardour, 
they denied all this. Mr. Pease took them at their word, and 
had to work out the truth of it by a single-handed experiment. 
As there was no other person to put so much confidence in them, 
he had to stand, first, as their employer, and then as their father ; 
first giving them work to do, and then providing them with a 
pure and comfortable home, where they might interchange toil 
and rest, secure from the temptations and contaminations of 
their former lot. “ Happily,” says he, “the position taken was 
so true, that no long time and but little capital were required, 
to convince a few people of it partially, and thus to gain a 
beginning of assistance to the little germ, which thenceforward 
worked itself out into larger and larger room, by the inherent 
vitality of truth.” 

As before stated, Mr. Pease made a fair beginning of his 
reformatory work in July, 1850, with from 30 to 40 women 
sewing in the chapel during the day, but withdrawing where 
they would, or where they must, for the night. In August, he 
took a house at the Five Points, moved his family thither, and 
made his home the home of his wretched dependants. In Sep- 
tember, he added a second house, and increased the number of 
inmates to between 50 and 60. In February, still another house 
was rented, admitting a dozen more. In May, 1851, a fourth 
house was taken, and the number of inmates rose as high as 120. 

How Mr. Pease managed to find work and wages for so 
many, were a long story to tell ; suffice it to say, that manage 
it he did: they who know how fertile and inventive a principle 
genuine benevolence is, when it once gets possession of a noble 
spirit, can better imagine the process, than we can describe it : 
as for such as know not the living virtue of that principle, they 
would not be able to go along with any description we could 
give. And thesame remark holds in reference to another point 
which came up in the outset of the undertaking, and proved a 
matter of no trifling difficulty. Many of the women did not 
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Rnow how to work : being either entire strangers to the arts of 
honest industry, or so long unused to the practice of them that 
their fingers had forgot their cunning, they had to be taught 
the very rudiments of their trade. This was a tedious and 
trying process, requiring great patience and forbearance, as 
well as practical address, and enough, one would think, to dis- 
courage any hope that had an anchorage less firm than that of 
the Gospel. Before the women were provided with a home as 
members of their benefactor’s family, they took their work 
along with them at night; they plied their needles by the bor- 
rowed light of a neighbour’s fire or candle, and in some cases 
even beneath the lamps in the street. They who find the com- 
momplaces of an honest life so easy and natural might learn 
much from the struggling awkwardness and persevering 
diligence of these poor creatures to recover or acquire the use 
of their hands and tools. Of course, for a considerable time, 
much of their work was shabby and unsightly enough, and had 
to be done over and over again ; and to have done it without 
their help, had been much easier than teaching them how to do 
it ; and great labour and expense were required for bringing 
the sewing up to such a quality as to nett anything in the 
market ; though it was still necessary to pay each worker the 
whole, often more than the whole, gross amount for which her 
workmanship could be sold. On this point, too, as on so many 
others, the efforts of their teachers, though well-nigh hopeless 
at first, were successful in the end. 

Meanwhile, in January, 1851, the enterprise was in extremes, 
and on the verge, apparently, of falling through, from want of 
means to pay the increased rent of the buildings ; the former 
occupants having offered higher prices in order to recover them 
to the service of infamy and sin. All efforts towards an organ- 
ization for the support of the establishment proved unavailing : 
nothing was done, by the Ladies’ Missionary Society, even to 
secure the use of the chapel. The meagre resources upon which 
Mr. Pease had hitherto depended seemed slipping from under 
him. “Many,” we are told, and by those who had the best 
right to know, and the best means of knowing, “many were the 
days when, with a hundred looking to him for bread, and not 
one dollar in possession or prospect, his poor bark, with all its 
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freight of interests, seemed sinking forever.” He had no alter- 
native, but either to see the work blasted, or to assume the 
responsibility for another year, at a rent of $1,500. When the 
time of decision came, he did not hesitate, but manfully shoul- 
dered the burden, with nothing but Providence to rely upon, 
for bearing him through. 

At this crisis of affairs, the National Temperance Society 
came forward with a proposition to sustain the establishment 
at their own charge, under the care and superintendence of Mr. 
Pease ; the Ladies’ Missionary Society still to have the use of 
the chapel for worship on Sundays. The proposal was accepted, 
and the establishment passed, without material change, into the 
hands of the Temperance Society, in May, 1851. But in less 
than a year afterwards the Temperance Society was superseded 
by the Temperance Alliance, and Mr. Pease had to resume the 
whole burden; and from that time forwards the pecuniary 
responsibility rested immediately upon him. Some two months 
later, in May, 1852, a sort of volunteer Board of Directors was 
formed, mainly through the efforts of Mr. Donelson, to stand as 
Trustees of the institution, but not to be responsible for any 
share of the pecuniary burden; Mr. Pease to act as their 
Superintendent, and account to them for all the receipts and 
expenditures of the establishment. The work continued to go 
on under this supervision till the Spring of 1854 ; Mr. and Mrs. 
Pease, the latter of whom acted as Matron of the institution, 
being entitled to an united salary of $900 a year; though in 
some cases a considerable portion even of this slender allow- 
ance was saved up from their private expenses, and remitted to 
the institution. 

In May, 1853, three more houses were added to the estab- 
lishment, making the whole number seven. Through the able 
management of Mr. Pease and the voluntary gifts of the 
benevolent, the institution sustained itself in a widening sphere 
of usefulness, without getting incumbered with debt or becoming 
burdensome to the public. And the result was a free addition 
to the virtue and the productive forces of the community : nay, 
it was more, it was a double addition ; for it took those who 
had been or were likely to be public nuisances, and turned them 
into public benefits ; it thinned the platoons of crime and moral 
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infection, to recruit and replenish the ranks of honourable 
labour and wholesome example. 

In the Spring of 1854, the establishment included seven 
three-storey houses at the Five Points. Among its economical 
arrangements were a bakery, and work-rooms for tailoring, for 
plain sewing, for millinery, for straw-work, and for children’s 
work. Much of the work done proved to be of the best in its 
kind ; some of it, by the admission of those for whom it was 
done, was superior to the best they could procure from other 
sources. The adults, if dexterous with the needle, were able 
to earn from $2.00 to $2.50 a week. A daily average of at 
least 500 persons were sustained by their labour in the estab- 
lishment, and by the donations of the charitable. Subsistence 
and instruction were furnished to 25 men, to 125 women, and 
to 150 children ; nearly all of them redeemed from actual or 
inevitable vice of the most loathsome and debasing kind. It 
supported a free day-school, in three departments, with three 
teachers, and an average attendance of about 200 pupils ; also, 
a Sunday-school in which the children were carefully taught 
the Scriptures and the common rudiments of Christianity ; also, 
public religious services on Sunday, with as large a congregation 
as the chapel could accommodate. Two menand thirty women 
were employed in sewing ; sixteen girls in fine basket-making ; 
three men and ten boys in shoe-making ; some twenty-five 
women and girls in straw work ; the rest of the inmates being 
chiefly engaged in miscellaneous services, except a few who 
paid board in the establishment, with a view to protection and 
reformation. The whole number of persons who passed through 
the institution, from the time of its establishment down to April, 
1854, was between 1,500 and 2,000. Among these were some 
800 females of various ages, rescued from the lowest slaveries 
and perditions of vice, and transformed into virtuous and useful 
members of society. A tabular statement, which is now before 
us, shows the total expenses of the institution, from its com- 
mencement down to the date in question, to have been $48,981. 
The receipts during the same period were $26,684 earned by 
the inmates of the establishment, and $23,938 in charitable 
donations. 


But there is a species of moral improvement which neither 
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figures nor description can adequately express. We have spoken 
of the public skepticism as to the willingness of the miserable 
thralls of infamy to lead a clean life, if enabled to do so. This 
skepticism was so fast-rooted, that for a long time it was all but 
impossible to get a situation for one of the rescued, in any decent 
family. Here was a mass of tough obstruction that had to be 
worn through: it could not be preached nor argued away ; 
nothing but the slow and silent violence of living facts could 
do anything towards removing it. At length, the obstruction 
gradually gave way: afew of the girls were taken on trial, 
and their success as domestics had the effect of sending employ- 
ers in quest of similar help. Thus the demand grew slowly, 
until, so great was the change in public feeling, it altogether 
outstripped the supply : during the year ending in April, 1854, 
the establishment sent forth to situations from 30 to 40 a month, 
with urgent and continual applications for twice as many as 
could be furnished ! 

Such is an outline, as brief and compact as we could well 
make it, of what was achieved by Mr. Pease within the period 
under consideration. We submit that, all things being fairly 
weighed, the shortness of the time, as well as the hardness of 
the matter, the result cannot be justly regarded as less than a 
triumphant solution of a problem that had hitherto proved too 
much for human wisdom and sagacity. It doesnot well appear 
how any man could earn a clearer title to a place among the 
benefactors of mankind. Therewithal, he has shown the art, 
rare at all times, but especially so in our day, of being an 
original philanthropist, without any brawling ferocity; a 
reformer, without making war on the peace and order of soci- 
ety; working the good of many, and doing wrong to none. 
Noiselessly and modestly he laboured ; patiently and persever- 
ingly he struggled: he would not be thwarted of his aim, nor 
put out from his thought, nor blunted in his faculty: the 
toughest obstacles and discouragements only strung his ener- 
gies and activities to a higher pitch: if things went for him, he 
took courage ; if things went against him, still he took courage ; 
because he understood thoroughly. what he was about, and so, 
from the failures and mistakes of one day, learnt how to do 
better the next. And the issue of his labour was, to all appear 
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ances, a creating of unmixed good out of unmixed evil: if it be 
anything less than that, we have endeavoured in vain to discover 
where the abatement should be made. 

The next decisive step in the Five Points enterprise was 
towards providing a wholesome and inviting retreat in the 
country for such inmates of the city establishment as might 
need it or desire it. For it clearly stands to reason, that among 
the class of people for whom the institution was designed there 
can be little hope of permanent reform on any scheme which 
does not contemplate the removal of them from the associations 
and temptations of their former whereabout. Accordingly, 
before the close of 1853, measures were initiated to this end. 
To carry out the plan, there was need of a considerable farm, 
with the requisite means and implements of agriculture, and 
with suitable arrangements for health and comfort. Such 
provision, too, should be within a convenient distance of the 
city, yet far enough off to afford an entire sequestration from 
the allurements and infections of city vice. The whole to be, 
in short, a pure and spacious rural home, with its houses and 
barns, its gardens and fields and forests, and its innocent and 
happy society of man’s mute dependants and helpers and com- 
panions : a place where those who would gladly flee from vice, 
but lacked the power, might find safe refuge ; where, remote 
from the seductions and excitements of their old haunts, they 
might be strengthened and established in good ; where the 
comparative cheapness of living, the greater facilities of labour 
and exercise, the qualities of the atmosphere, and the healing 
influences of nature, would render the instructing of their minds, 
and the forming of them to virtuous habits, more feasible ; and 
from whence, as from a seminary, they might, as opportunity 
offered, and as they were prepared, scatter off to engage in 
useful occupations and trades. . 

To achieve such a result, there was indeed much to be 
thought of, and many things to be done. But, extravagant and 
visionary as the undertaking might seem, it was little more 
than a trifle in comparison with what Mr. Pease had already 
accomplished. Nor was he by any means left to move alone in 
the matter: he had now fairly forced the reluctant confidence 
of the Christian public into the scope of his enterprise : he had 
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drawn the hearts of men, and, what generally comes still 
harder, their purses, to his work ; though, of course, he still 
had to take the lead in the movement, as it took its origin 
and shape from him. With his goodly array of backers, he 
was not long in making the thing practicable and fruitful. <A 
farm of 64 acres, nearly all superior for tillage, lying in West- 
chester county, some sixteen miles from the city, was purchased 
by him for the sum of $11,390, and the first instalment of $1,390 
soon paid, through the prompt aid of certain persons who were 
in the secret of the design. The balance, to be paid in annual 
instalments of $1,000, was pledged to the cause, in equal parts; 
by ten gentlemen who came forward voluntarily, and without 
concert, to assume the burden. 

The spot was well chosen ; fertile, healthy, pleasant ; adorn- 
ed liberally with groves of hickory, maple, chestnut, and other 
forest trees, and having copious and convenient supplies of 
water. Arrangements were forthwith set on foot for making 
the purchase available to its appointed use. At the opening of 
Spring, the preparations and materials were in readiness for a 
frame building, 45 feet by 28, two storeys high, and with attic 
and basement ; to be erected in the rear of the site of what was 
intended to be, ultimately, the principal structure. About the 
middle of June following, the farm-house was finished and made 
ready for occupancy ; with accommodations for 100 persons. 
Meanwhile, the plough had been busy in the fields; various 
crops were put in the ground ; and the soil of the country was 
preparing to contribute its share to refresh and gladden those 
on whom the “ contagious blastments” of the city had fallen. 
At length, on a warm Saturday afternoon in June, a band of 
pallid, rheumy, stunted children, poisoned by filthy diet, foul 
gases, and the fouler breath of moral pestilence, together with 
a few of healthier appearance, turned their backs for the first 
time on the Five Points, and started for their country home, in 
charge of the only benefactor and friend they had found on 
earth. It was a detachment of some forty from the smallest 
and feeblest inmates of the House of Industry. “Some,” we 
are told, “ wore in their faces the virulent eruptions of vitiated 
blood ; some, crimson circles about the eyes, and a crimsoned 
suffusion within their lids; and nearly all, the pallid, lustreless 
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countenance of want and suffering.” Of course we cannot stay 
to follow them, as they grew brighter and healthier and hap- 
pier amid the green fields and fresh airs, into the freedom of 
which they had thus been ushered from their dismal and blight- 
ing bondage. 

The original institution at the Five Points was nowise a 
piece of mechanism or of extemporized device; there was 
nothing forced or artificial about it; legislation had no hand 
in creating it: from the outset, it was emphatically a growth, 
a thing of life and self-evolving power. Until the Spring of 
1854, while the country branch was in process of development, 
the institution had no legal existence. In March, it was for- 
mally incorporated under the name and title of The Five Points 
House of Industry ; the authority and responsibility of its affairs 
being committed to a Board of nine Trustees, who were named 
in the instrument of incorporation. On the Ist day of April, 
the property, both in town and country, which had hitherto 
been vested in Mr. and Mrs. Pease, was made over by them to 
the Board ; and from a private enterprise of charity the insti- 
tution became, in law and in fact, a public establishment ; so 
that its future being was no longer suspended on the life of its 
founder. The Trustees were to be elected annually by the cor- 
porators, and were empowered to fill vacancies occuring in 
their own body. It-was also provided that the number of cor- 
porators might be increased from among those contributing to 
the funds of the institution, and that not more than one-fourth 
of them should at any one time belong to the same religious 
denomination: One of the first acts of the Board was, to make 
provision for a Superintendent who should have the immediate 
charge and control of the whole institution, its property and 
inmates, and of the studies, and branches of industry to be car- 
ried on. 

The Farm was a free and natural outgrowth from the origi- 

nal institution. It was not thought of till it became necessary, 
nor ventured upon till that necessity became urgent and mani- 
fest. Nor was it meant in any respect to supersede or displace 
the city establishment, but only to lengthen and strengthen its 
arms, and to perfect its work ; that what perhaps could never 
be more than essays or promises in the one, might become solid 
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achievments in the other. So that, while the rural branch was 
to be regarded as the great field of improvement, and the prin- 
cipal home of the beneficiaries, the house at the Five Points 
was still to be maintained as a centre of operations in the city; 
a place of reception and probation, and of temporary employ- 
ment and relief where only these were needed. It was justly 
thought that the prospect of an inviting home in the country 
would act as a strong incentive to good conduct, by which the 
term of trial at the city house might be regulated. 

We have seen that the establishment in town was partly self- 
supporting from the outset. It was contemplated that the rural 
branch should eventually become still more so, as that was to 
be the main seat of the industrial operations. The employments 
at the country house were to be, during the proper seasons, 
farming and gardening ; all the inmates of both sexes taking 
part in them, according to their strength and capacity. At 
other times, house-work, plain sewing, tailoring, shoe-making, 
basket-making, and all such branches of industry as could be 
profitable introduced, were to be taught and carried on. The 
main idea of the Superintendent, at this stage of the work, is 
well set forth in a communication to the Trustees, dated April 
10th, 1854. “ All our operations,” says he, “ whether in city 
or country, will doubtless be conducted upon the vital and dis- 
tinctive principle of the system, namely, voluntary labour and 
just wages, as far as practicable; and charity, pure and free, 
where charity becomes necessary. It is this which distinguishes 
our system from pauperism, and justifies the effort to supersede 
the Almshouse by the House of Industry. We start with 
recognizing the claim of our unfortunate brethren to our best 
counsel and assistance in the common duty of supporting them- 
selves and their families by free and honourable labour ; sub- 
ject only to such restraints and conditions as their moral 
infirmities may render needful to that end ; and, as far as pos- 
sible, in the exercise of all the natural relations and responsi- 
bilities ordained for the moral health and development of man ; 
or inastate as much as possible approximated to that great 
institution of nature and nature’s God, the FAMILY.” __ 

At this stage of our theme, we may worthily pause, to make 
some survey and upcast of the methods and principles upon 
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which Mr. Pease conducted the reformatory part of his work. 
For the purpose and end of our undertaking is, to inform others, 
as well as we can, in the secret of his success; to propagate 
and diffuse a knowledge of his “so potent art ;” that it may 
be put to productive service in other cases of a resembling 
nature. For the science, or whatever else it should be called, 
is far more valuable, than that the world can afford to let it 
either stop with its author, or die with him. 

It is to be noted, however, in the first place, that Mr. Pease 
by no means had,his scheme of operations cut out and made up 
beforehand. Like other men of practical genius, he went to 
work, and kept at work, ¢entatively ; ever suiting his modes to 
the peculiarities of the case ; acquiring his art as he went along, 
and learning how to do his work by doing it: so that he could 
nowise tell, and probably did not know nor think, how it was 
done, till after it was done. Like Chaucer’s good parson, “ first 
he wrought, and afterward he taught.” And as he was not 
called to “think about thinking,” nor was he the man to do so 
if he had been, so his faculties all converged to the practical 
end he had in view ; and his scheme of operations, instead of 
being forecast by rule, was born of experience, and grew by 
the measures of life; and so it came to fit all round, to stand in 
living intelligence with the peculiar wants, aptitudes, infirmi- 
ties, and obliquities of the patients. In short, his art took shape 
and measure in the exercise of that instinctive knowledge or 
perception of human character, which is called tact, and which, 
when guided, as in his case it was, by genuine Christian 
benevolence, answers to the idea of a Divine Politeness; a 
complication of charities having its life and law in the sympa- 
thy so choicely imaged by Coleridge: 

Sweet is the tear that from some Howard’s eye 
Drops on the cheek of one he lifts from earth : 
And he that works me good with unmoved face 
Does it but half; be chills me while he aids, 
My benefactor, not my brother man! 

But Mr. Pease is nevertheless a man of solid and clear under- 
standing, as well as of practical sense, and discovers no lack of 
ability to reduce his processes to logical statement, after he 
has built them into results, and embodied them in a suitable 
form for retrospective analysis. And he has had a pressing 
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occasion to attempt something of the kind. It came in this 
way: In January, 1854, Mr. William G. Allen, a benevolent 
gentleman of London, wrote to Mr. Pease asking for informa- 
tion as to his method of proceeding. This drew from Mr. 
Pease, in March following, a well digested and somewhat 
lengthy reply, giving a brief history of what he had done, and 
also a clear and forcible statement of how he had done it. We 
will endeavour to give, in the way of extract and abstract, the 
main substance of the letter, so far as seems requisite for our 
purpose. 

The writer begins by saying that he has no imposing record 
of system and operations to exhibit. “The little Ihave done,” 
says he, “has been done through no talent for designing broad 
schemes of philanthropy, but by mere daily labour, guided by 
Providence and simple humane feeling, without foresight of the 
future, or an ambitious hope. The House of Industry is an 
humble, unforced, indigenous plant of the Five Points, as regards 
its germination and nurture ; although sprung, as we hope, from 
good seed sown by the great Master of the vineyard.” And 
again, after sketching the origin and progress of the work, he 
adds the following touching his method : “ In this respect I have 
no discoveries or new principles to communicate. I can sug- 
gest no rules but the dictates of unaffected Christian love and 
common sense. The Golden Rule embodies the whole; and 
the utmost information my experience affords is, that it has 
proved a safe guide, as it will prove, I am convinced, the only 
safe guide, in doing good to the poor.” 

The first principle of the enterprise was, that to preach 
repentance, without making it physically practicable, was but 
tomock the wretched. That the plain office of Christian charity 
was, to secure them the necessaries of life, and to aid, as far as 
possible, the feeble mind, the feeble limbs, the feeble will, and 
even the feeble moral principle, which in the tug and wrestle 
of life had proved unable to keep them in a condition of honest 
comfort. That this was to be done, not by giving alms, but by 
giving, so far as human aid could do it, the very thing which 
such persons radically wanted, supplies of strength suited in 
kind and measure to their particular weaknesses: to the mor- 
ally infirm,a home free from temptation, and replete with those 
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-incitements to virtue and industry, and with those restraints 
upon vice and idleness, which make most of the virtuous what 
they are: to the infirm in mind and body, employment, in 
which shrewder and bolder competitors would otherwise sup- 
plant them, and also protection from a thousand impositions 
and snares. 

That, the helpless outcasts being thus gathered into a sort of 
parental home, where they could labour to the best advantage, 
their worst temptations banished, and their feeble essays at 
virtue aided and encouraged ; the next question was, on what 
terms should they stand? Should they continue outcasts, and 
be made paupers, to boot, and dependants on alms? or should 
they take a position as respectable, as equitable, and as inde- 
pendent, as the nature of the case would admit? The best 
answer to these questions comes by simple human kindness and 
Christian love. Instead of all charity on the one hand, and 
mere servitude on the other; the law of honourable work and 
wages—of pure JUSTICE, so far as it could be meted—was the 
basis of the plan: and when this proved inadequate, then, and 
not till then, charity stepped in, to balance the account. That 
none should enter or remain in the establishment but of their 
own free will; it being well-nigh vain to think of doing people 
good without their consent and codperation. That, as for the 
public institutions of reform among us, the poor hated them, 
and this for the simple reason of their action being compulsory ; 
while their very name is a stigma and reproach, and their 
system gives life with one hand as a boon, and with the other 
exacts labour asa servitude. That the police should in no case 
be called or admitted to any part in the work ; their business 
and that of the institution being essentially incompatible : it 
is for them to deal with criminals as such ; but when they are 
to be dealt with as human beings simply, it can be done far 
better without them. That the least sign of penal restraint or 
of police connection would empty the House of Industry in a 
week, and leave its crowded and cheerful rooms as silent and 
gloomy, and as hateful to the poor, as those of any other House 
of Correction. 

Again, that as to the character and standing of the inmates, 
the rule was, “ Repent, and your sins shall be BLOTTED out.” 
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That the way of charity too often was, “ Repent and reform, 
and you shall live as Magdalens.” That, as for himself, he 
could never find it in his heart to permit the past shame of a 
penitent outcast to be thrown in her face by the remotest 
implication or allusion, or any stigma to be cast on man, 
woman, or child, with reference to past circumstances. “ Here, 
also,” says he, “I have found the heart wiser than the head, 
and mercy every way better than sacrifice. I have more rarely 
had my confidence abused by one of the most depraved 
wretches whom | have taken by the hand to lift up, than by ‘a 
man mine equal and mine acquaintance ;’ with whom I had 
‘walked to the house of Gop in company.’ An article of work 
has never been purloined from me, of the hundreds of thou- 
sands in value, which I have entrusted to the lowest descrip- 
tion of persons, in the last three or four years. Many, who 
were once lost to shame and hope, on being asked when or 
how the new life first began have replied by referring to some 
slight incident when first entrusted with money or work, as if 
they were respectable; or when first spoken to kindly and 
encouragingly. Therefore, while present laxity of morals is 
nowise tolerated, oblivion falls upon the past, and bye-gones are 
bye-gones forever, in our house.” And this sacred delicacy of 
reserve, this holy and sanctified art of ignorance, was justly 
esteemed so cardinal a point in the system, that the most 
scrupulous care was taken in the very naming of the institu- 
tution ; that the title might be at once descriptive, appropriate, 
and honourable, conveying no manner of slur, nor any allusion 
whatever to buried ill-desert : in which respect nothing better 
could be found or desired than The House of Industry. 

In this rule of “awful modesties,” we have not only a secret 
of inexpressible power over the demon of foul thoughts and 
passions, but the innermost life and spirit of the Divine charity 
as illustrated by Him who, when certain immodest charges 
were preferred to His hearing, “stooped down, and with His 
finger wrote on the ground, as though He heard them not.” 

The conclusion of the letter must be given in the writer’s 
own words, as these show, far better than any we can com- 
mand, how true it is, that in the holier discipline of virtue “ he 
is oft the wisest man who is not wise at all ;” because he is 
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content to lose himself in the single thought of saving others. 
“T have thus endeavoured,” says he, “to present some of the 
leading principles upon which we aim to deal with our fallen 
brethren, as long as they live and have need of us. The spirit 
of the whole will carry us a step further. Having treated 
them as members of the human family in life, shall we begin a 
heartless distinction at the point where Gop Himself has 
levelled all the barriers of exclusiveness, and suffer their lowly 
remains to be boxed up, carted off, and shovelled under ground 
like dead brutes, at the expense of the city? Ihave bought a 
small piece of ground adjoining to the House of Industry 
Farm, and there we buried, last week, with humane and Chris- 
tian burial, the first who has died in our house, in a year past. 
The gratitude of our poor people for the prospect of this last 
solace and privilege is too affecting to be described. A com- 
mon Christian burial binds us together by the last and not the 
least of tender earthly ties. I should grieve for the man who 
could regard it without affection. My soul is knit to these 
children of want, and sorrow, and sin, who gather around me, 
—in throngs, alas! too numerous for my power to relieve ; and 
I can ask of Gop no better boon on earth, than to live, and to 
die, and to be buried, among them!’ 


(To be continued.) 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


History of the Apostolic Church ; with a General Introduction to Church His- 
tory. By Pui Scnarr, D.D. Translated by Edward D. Yeomans. 
New York: Charles Scribner. 1587. 

The author of this work, though still a comparatively young man, is widely 
known as one of the leading thinkers and teachers of the German Reformed 
Communion in this country. In that Communion, as in our own, there are 
two main schools of theology which, for general purposes, may be aptly enough 
distinguished as the Sectarian and Catholic schools. Dr. Schaff belongs to 
that school who, recoiling from the extreme developments of ultra-Protestant- 
ism, have been led to the study of Christianity as an historical religion : 
consequently, he seeks its proper form and authentication in the ground of 
external facts, and views it as having a firm objective basis and rule in actual 
things, and so accepts in full the proper idea of the Christian Church; in 
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opposition to those who would leave Christianity scarce anything but a specu- 
lative or rationalistic foothold and measure. 

Dr. Schaff, we believe, had his birth and education in Germany, but has 
been in this country long enough to become in heart and mind thoroughly 
Americanized ; the transplanting having taken place at an age when the Ger- 
man cast of thought had got woven too closely about him ever to be worked 
off, but yet had not grown to so thick and hard a coating upon him but that 
other elements and influences could freely work in. So that his mental and 
moral structure now presents a rather unique and edifying combination of the 
two nationalities. At all events, we have seldom met with any book of the 
kind, that gave us more pleasure and satisfaction in the reading, than the one 
before us. 

The work was originally written in German, in which language it became 
widely known and highly reputed, before it was set forth in English. The 
present translation, by Mr. Yeomans, has been revised by the author, who is 
himself master of a reasonably good English style. The translation, in itself 
considered, is a very creditable piece of work ; having, for aught we can per- 
ceive, nearly all the ease and freedom, the organic fitness of the word to the 
thought, in short, the entire at-homeness of the substance in the form, as if it 
were the original language of the composition; insomuch that one would 
scarce suspect it of being a translation, unless he were told so. 

Though only coming down to the close of the first century, the work forms 
a large octavo volume of 684 pages. The first 188 pages, however, are 
occupied with preliminary discussions ; among which are, first, a discourse on 
the proper sources, nature, method, and uses of Church history; second, a 
critical, bibliographical, and philosophical review of modern Church histo- 
rians ; third, an account of the state and prospects of Judaism and classic 
Heathendom at the advent of Christianity. The rest of the book presents an 
eluborate analysis and description of the planting, the moral and religious life, 
the government, the worship, and doctrine of the Church during the Apostolic 
period, as set forth in the New Testament and the earliest ecclesiastical 
writers. It is in this latter part that the author’s deep and varied learning, 
and his large powers of exegesis, statement, inference, and combination, are 
most notably displayed. In the former part, he speaks more as a German of 
the Germans, and unfolds in full his specialities of ecclesiastical position and 
direction, the genesis and constitution of his philosophy, and his order, method, 
and aptitudes of thought. And everywhere he shows great breadth and 
discursiveness of mind; thorough honesty of purpose and earnestness of 
thought ; an open, childlike. guileless spirit; a temper eminently genial and 
catholic ; in short, an eye for beauty, a head for knowledge, and a heart for 
wisdom. These qualities make it a pleasure and a profit to read him, even 
when we are most disposed to stand out from his conclusions. We do not 
wish to exaggerate the merits of the book; and we speak restrainedly from 
the impression as it stands in our mind fresh from the study of its pages. 

‘he author's style, we confess, is at times more than a little overwrought and 
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charged with excess of brilliancy ; is never tame nor frigid, often rises into 
eloquence, and occasionally transcends into something bordering upon bom- 
bast ; but is nowhere impassioned with anything savouring in the least degree 
of unbenevolent feeling. On the whole, a little more of philosophic coldness, 
a little more of the dry light of a stern intellectual severity, would, it seems to 
us, be an improvement, and lift the work into a somewhat higher atmosphere. 
We have little room for quotation ; but the following will serve as a specimen 
of the better qualities of style, and is the rather taken, as it seems to show 
them trembling on the verge of excess. It is from that part where the author 
discourses of classic heathenism as a preparation for the Gospel : 

Were there no salvation, no Christianity; or were sin no more than the 
necessary boundary of our finite nature, an amiable weakness; we could 
conceive of nothing more beautiful and attractive, than the exquisite refine- 
ment, the keen, clear, sound philosophy, the youthful, lively, inspiring art of 
ancient Greece. Her history is, in fact, a smiling spring-time, with its gor- 
geous profusion of flowers ; or, as Hegel somewhere says, a real play of youth. 
Hence it is no accident, that it begins with the fabulous youth, Achilles, the 
hero of the greatest national epic, Homer’s Iliad ; and ends with the actual 
youth, Alexander, the docile pupil of the most accomplished of philosophers, 
A.ristotle. Her literature and art know nothing of the deepest woes and 
disharmony of life, of the awful nature and effects of sin ; otherwise she could 
not have ascribed the sinful passions to her very gods ; to Jupiter, anger ; to 
Juno, jealousy ; to Venus, lust. Even where pain and grief are represented, 
as in the statues of the serpent-wound Laocoon, and the bereaved Niobe, the 
artistic harmony is still preserved, and the works produce an esthetic, pleasing 
impression. But there is sin, which, like the viper in the grass, is most 
dangerous, where men do not or will not see it. There is death, the wages of 
sin, which is most comfortless, where a smiling Cupid puts out the torch, and 
strews the grave with flowers. 

But, aside from the question of style, Dr. Schaff, we think, has many 
things for us to pause dver, some to be doubtful about, and some to dissent 
from. Those among us known as the “ Broad Church” are the school with 
whom he has mcst in common. <And for ourselves we dare avow great respect 
for many of this school, and a good deal of sympathy with them. In fact, we 
cordially go along with them in many of their views, besides loving and 
honouring them for their general liberality towards those who differ from 
them. They appear rightly to understand and appreciate the evils of Secta- 
rianism ; they feel it to be the mother and nurse of innumerable uncharities, 
bigotries, and contentions; they shrink, with religious aversion, from its 
notorious contempt of the visible Church, which they hold sacred as the Body 
of Curisr, the divinely-appointed organ of His Srrerr on earth, and necessary 
for us as the firm organic and institutional embodiment of His doctrine ; they 
see how, from its very essence and first principle, it is threatening to run 
Protestantism entirely out into a sort of anti-christian individualism ; and they 
have heartfelt yearnings and outreachings for something truly Catholic. But 
they seem to be in quest rather of an ideal and speculative catholicity, than of 
any actual and practical one. Their catholic sympathies take a prospective 
turn, shaping themselves more into the form of hope in something that is to 
be, than in faith in anything that has been. Consequently, they are apt to be 
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fall of the idea of development, regarding catholicity as a thing rather to be 
developed in the future, than to be sought for in the past. In brief, catholicity 
stands to them, apparently, more as a matter of theory than of fact ; and they 
fly to history for something to put down Sectarianism, and then to specula- 
tion, to their own powers of logical constructiveness, for something to supply 
the place of Sectarianism. In all which, we can but fear a repetition of the 
same old evil, under the delusive hope of working out an ideal remedy for it. 
We may be in error, but it strikes us as having too much in common with the 
sectarian method of generalizing some one or two ideas from Scripture, and 
then making these the germ of a new system or scries of systems. 

This, in our view, is the most fundamental error in Dr. Schaff's position. 
We will now mention a point which, if it be a fault, is one that we feel 
obliged to him for committing. For the most part, he seems practically to 
ignore the English Church, and to make small account of her literature, her 
doctors and divines. In this he may be consistent enough : for, even granting 
her to be the bulwark of the Reformation, this would infer no claim to the 
allegiance of one who holds that the Reformation is to give place to some 
hoped-for catholicity. But his firm appeal to history, and his intelligent, 
trustful use of the historical method bear him on, in all the most material 
points of doctrine and government, to the same conclusions which the English 
Church has stood to ever since the Reformation, and stood to as the basis and 
stronghold of her position. So that his testimony in this case is all the 
stronger, forasmuch as he rather repudiates her leading, and makes light of 
her authority. For, in fact, the English Church and her offshoots have always 
stood mainly on the true historical grouad, and used the historical method ; 
from the first, her appeal against Rome has been, not to any idea or theory of 
what the Church ought to be, but to the fact of what the Church was in her 
purest days. And because she has always stood on this ground, therefore 
perhaps she is now in less danger of overworking the historic element. For 
the same cause, also, feeling her strength in the historical solidity and 
tenability of her position, she has cultivated history in moderation, using it 
strictly as a means, not as an end ; and so has been kept from putting herself to 
any such spasmodic tuggings and strainings after history, as have taken place 
in our day among those German Protestauts, where the historical ground had 
for a long time been departed from and Jost sight of. Having never spurned 
history, she will not now deify it. And as she has never put herself ina 
position to feel the want of it, so she has done much less than the Germans 
towards building up a profound philosophical demonstration of its necessity, 
and also towards working up the materials of it into a strong, stately, and 
imposing fabric of historical science. 

We have already intimated that Dr. Schaff holds strongly to a “ doctrine 
of development.” His idea of development, however, would carry along all 
the elements or principles of revealed truth together, and is nowise such as 
would follow out the logical issues of any one at the expense of another. So 
that he is far, in theory at least, from involving or inferring the right of any 
such changes as would in effect repeal, supersede, or paralyze any part of the 
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original Institution. ‘This, after all, may be or may mean no more than the 
necessary condition of progress, which, properly viewed, implies the continued 
identity and integrity of that which progresses; even as a man in passing 
through the changes from infancy to manhood remains one and the same 
person. So that all the terms of stability and permanence are duly cared for ; 
no door being opened for that most false and lying notion of progress which 
never gets along at all, because it is perpetually going back to the beginning 
and taking a fresh start, thus “ever learning and never able to come to the 
knowledge of the truth,” which exactly describes the process of sectarianism. 
Dr. Schaff guards and explains his position on this subject with peculiar care 
and distinctness, as follows: “ The right application of the theory of develop- 
ment depends altogether on having beforehand a right view of positive Chris- 
tianity, and being rooted and grounded in it, not only in thought, but also 
in heart and experience.” 

It may readily be gathered that this doctrine of development, in the hands 
of our author, fully covers and vindicates the Protestant Reformation, thus 
turning Dr. Newman’s guns against Dr.- Newman himself. And, sure 
enough, we are at a loss to conceive any principles which should give to the 
grub the right of developing into the chrysalis, without inferring an equal 
right of the chrysalis to develope into the butterfly. Assuredly, if the Papacy 
grew forth naturally from the circumstances and influences, antecedent and 
contemporary, of the middle Ages; the same holds equally true in all its 
parts, both logically and historically, of the Reformation in the sixteenth 
century. So that there can be no true doctrine of development, but that. on 
every principle of sound reasoning, Protestantism will come in for ap equal 
share in the force and benefit of it. For if Romanism, in its then state, had 
ever been catholic, it had been made so by circumstances; and, by remaining 
itself unchanged amid the greatest circumstantial changes, had ceased to be so. 
And, in truth, the enormous, man-crushing, Gop-defying, uneatholicity of 
Rome, her towering arrogance, her iron-footed tyranny, her mountain of doc- 
trinal and moral corruptions,—these were the very things that produced the 
Reformation, having made it strictly necessary to the restoration of that very 
eatholicity which she herself originally held, and even to the preservation of so 
much thereof as she still retained. How ineffable, then, is her effrontery in 
claiming catholicity, as she does, for those very things, the effect of which has 
been, in fact, to generate just the reverse of catholic consent, and which, 
taking history as the umpire, cannot be viewed in the light of Scripture, of 
natural morality, and of primitive antiquity, without forcing men into revolt. 
Be it observed, too, that Protestantism has now a history of its own, and an 
ample vindication on historical grounds; having spread so far, and lived so 
long, and shown itself possessed of such inherent self-rectifying powers, as to 
preclude all idea of its ever running out, and being reabsorbed in that from 
which it grew. So that, in Dr. Schafi’s theory of development, Protestant- 
ism had just as good a right to be developed from Romanism, as Romanism 
had to be developed from the original Institution. 

Nevertheless, we are far from saying that this doctrine of development has 
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our assent. It rather seems to vs one of those huge, omnivorous abstractions 
which may be used indifferently to justify or to refute almost anything and 
everything that may come up. We have endeavoured to state and explain it 
candidly and fairly; and we think, at all events, that it will hold perfectly 
good as an offset to Dr. Newman’s. Moreover, in this age of free inquiry, we 
mean both to claim and to allow the prerogative of inquiry freely, having no 
fear but that the cause which has the better reason will in the long run make 
the greater progress. But, especially, we have no notion, we hope, of working 
men’s minds into freedom from error, by getting or keeping them cooped up 
in our individual or party cave, and then urging them, in effect, to exercise 
their private judgment only under the torch-light of our private judgment. 

For these reasons, and others such as these, we do greatly rejoice in Dr. 
Schaff's work. To the best of our judgment, it is decidedly a great book, 
and is destined to have a great influence. We should be puzzled to name any 
work of the sort written in our day, which we would more gladly see in the 
hands of all who are competent to take it in and digest it. In conclusion, we 
must give our readers one more extract, which will serve both as a favourable 
specimen of the author’s workmanship, and as a further explication of one of 
his leading ideas. In pointing out “those general features of the modern 
German historiography which give it a decided superiority over that of the 
preceding periods,” he has the following : 

Its most prominent excellence, as to form and method, we take to be its 
scientific structure, and that spirited, lifelike mode of representation, which 
springs from the idea of an organic development. History is no longer viewed 
as a mere inorganic mass of names, dates, and facts, but as spirit and life, and 
therefore as process, motion, development, passing through various stages, 
ever rising to some higher state, yet always identical with itself, so that its 
end is but the full unfolding of its beginning. This makes Church history, 
then, appear as an organism, starting from the person of Jesus Curist, the 
creator and progenitor of a new race ; perpetually spreading, both outwardly 
and inwardly ; maintaining a steady conflict with sin and error without and 
within; continually beset with difficulties and obstructions ; yet, under the 
unfailing guidance of Providence, infallibly working towards an appointed 
end. This idea of organic development combines what was true in the notion 
of something permanent and unchangeable in Church history, as held by both 
the Catholic and the Old-Protestant Orthodoxy, with the element of truth in 
the Rationalistic conception of motion and flow ; and on such ground alone is 
it possible to understand fully and clearly the temporal life of Christianity. 
A permanent principle, without motion, stiffens into stagnation; motion, 
without a principle ot permanence, is a process of dissolution. In neither case 
can there properly be any living history. ‘The conception of such history is, 
that, while it incessantly changes its form, never for a moment standing still, 
yet, through all its changes, it remains true to its own essence ; never outgrows 
itself; incorporates into each succeeding stage of growth the results of the 
preceding ; and thus never loses anything, which was ever of real value. 





Tie City of Sin, and tis Cupture by Immanuel’s Army. An Allegory. By 
the Rev. RK. F. Rewtneron, A.M., of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
With an Introduction by the Rev. Gro. B. Curever, D.D. New York: 
Published by Carlton & Porter. 


It is not easy to convey, within the limits of a notice, such as ours must be, 
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any adequate idea of this book. Perhaps it may be best described, in geologi- 
cal language, as a conglomerate, something like that which Hugh Miller de- 
scribes as being at the base of the Old Red Sandstone system in certain parts 
of Scotland ; only Mr. Remington’s conglomerate is not so deep or so thick as 
Miller's, no, not by some hundreds of feet. But possibly some of our readers, 
with whom Geology has not talked, may be a little in the dark as to what a 
conglomerate is. To such, if any such there be, we would fain unfold the mat- 
ter so clearly as to cut off all possibility of mistake. To those of them, then, 
who reside in or near the metropolis of New England, perhaps the point will 
be best secured by referring to the rocks of Roxbury, a very good section of 
which may be seen a short distance from Boston, on the Providence railroad. 
For the satisfaction of others, whose eyes have never been instructed by that 
curious workmanship of Nature, we will try to explain the matter in words. 
A conglomerate, then, in geological language, is a rock, sometimes of vast 
thickness, made up of fragments of older rocks ; which fragments, after being 
rounded and worn smooth by the action of tides and waves and currents, were 
imbedded in a matrix of earthy paste, or mud, and the whole finally concre- 
ted into a firm rocky mass. On breaking up the rock, the earthy matrix 
cleaves off, and the rounded pebbles reappear in form and aspect as the waters 
left them. Now, it seems pretty clear that those fragments of older rocks 
must have been rolled and tumbled about for many ages on the shores of lakes 
or seas, or in the beds of rivers, before they could have got thus worn and 
moulded into the form of pebbles; that is, they must have been used a long 
while upon the earth’s surface, before they became such as we find them lying 
at great depths in her present structure. 

In like sort, the book now in hand may be justly described as a conglome- 
rate, made up of allusions, metaphors, similes, and divers kinds of “ wise saws 
and modern instances,” which, after being for ages rolled about on the shores 
of human thought and speech, and worn smooth by the waters of familiar use, 
have been gathered up, and imbedded in a matrix of autorial paste, and baked 
into such a degree of consistence as would serve for a book-formation. 

To advance one step further in our exposition of the work : Some help 
towards a'right conception of its texture and material may be given, by remark- 
ing that honest Domine Sampson, if the work had fallen under his learned 
inspection, would have been moved to exclaim over it, “ pro-di-gi-ous !” though, 
to make the thing fit all round, we must suppose the exclamation to be accom- 
panied with a slight eye-twinkle of benevolent mischief, such as the simple, 
guileless heart of the Domine aforesaid would nowise have permitted. 

To throw further light on the quality of the work, it may be well to draw a 
little upon the introductory labours of Dr. Cheever, who stands forth as the friend 
and patron of the author, but whose style of (left-handed?) commendation 
might naturally provoke the question, “Call you that backing of your 
friends?” The introducer speaks thus in reference to the author: “Let no 
one accuse him of presumption in essaying a method, in which John Bunyan’s 
supremacy of genius and success might seem to have shut up the region to all 
after-comers, warning them off as by a stile and inscription, ‘ Over this inclo- 
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sure lies the way to Doubting Castle, kept by Giant Despair.” Any man may 
indeed despair of coming within even planetary distance of Bunyan’s flaming 
chariot ; and yet no man is justified in burying his one talent in a napkin, be. 
cause he has only one, while the man who went before him had ten.” 

Having reached the summit of this “ mount of vision,” we may next proceed 
to remark, that most of the book is occupied with a flaming account of what 
the author seems to have imagined as Satan’s metropolis in this world of ours, 
which he calls “The City of Sin.” His description of the said City is very 
minute and elaborate ; extending, horizontally, from centre to circumference, 
and perpendicularly, from pinnacles to pavements; taking up the subject street 
by street, and block by block, and entering into the detail of institutions and 
public buildings, wharves, piers, and shipping, gates, towers, and baths, walks, 
fountains, gardens, hotels, and theatres, together with the manners, customs, 
pursuits, pleasures, fashions, and figures of the inhabitants. Lest any honest 
New-Yorkers should suspect the author of aiming a sly thrust at their famous 
city, it ought to be noted that in the City of Sin the streets all radiate from a 
common centre ; whichis nowise the case with New York ; so that the author 
cannot be supposed to have had that city in his eye at all. Asa fair sample 
of the whole, take his account of one of the principal streets : 


Credulity-street will next attract the eye, not from the splendour of its build- 
ings, but from the uncommon appearance of its inhabitants. They are all 
characterized by a tremendous enlargement of the throat, and are distinguished 
for straining ata gnat and swallowingacamel. And they are all so well trained 
from infancy, that they swallow down with equal ease ghosts, wizards, hobgob- 
lins, and witches, as also the chimeras of sophists and the miracles of false 
prophets. You will find men living on Credulity-street who believe that the 
earth is a fragment knocked off from the sun in the concussion of some run-away 
comet; that men and animals once grew like trees out of the earth; that the 
stars are little apertures, where the gods look out on our naughty world. Here 
are men who believe Mohammed rode to heaven and back in one night, and that 
women have no souls. Here are multitudes who believe they possess fragments 
of the true cross, which if gathered and piled, the mountain thus formed would 
manifest the tallness of their credulity. Here you will find great numbers 
who imagine that gold is potent in lifting souls out of the fires of purgatory, 
and that the forgiveness of sins is the prerogative of the priest. On this 
street are the dilapidated dwellings of necromancers, magicians, sooth- 
sayers, sorcerers, enchanters, and fortune-tellers. They were evidently 
built up at great expense, but they are now fast tumbling into ruins; the 
excavations of men of science are undermining their foundations. Mormon- 
ism, Millerism, and Mesmerism are swallowed down just now by thousands on 
this street. Here you will find men who strain at the narration Moses gives of 
the world’s creation, and swallow down the dogma that it was the work of 
chance, or that nothing can create something. They strain at the earth turning 
on its axis once in twenty-four hours, and swallow the theory that the sun, moon, 
and stars travel billions of miles once in twenty-four hours around the earth. 
They strain at the miracles of Christ, and swallow the impossibility of twelve 
ignorant fishermen fabricating the sublime scheme of the Gospel. They strain 
at the Balm of Gilead and the Physician there. and swallow an apothecary’s 
shop of infidel absurdities. They strain at the idea of the Divine Spirit knock- 
ing at the door of the heart, and swallow the delusion that they can hold converse 


with the departed spirits of infidel scoffers. Finally, they strain at the Bible 
and swallow Tom Paine. 


From the foregoing account, it seems clear enough that the street in question 
must be the very place of all the world for this book to sell in. Of course, the 
publishers.have not failed to send a large supply to so inviting a market. 
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As praise is not apt to relish well unless it be seasoned with some little 
spice of censure, or at least some showing how the work might be made better, 
we will notice one more point. The author remarks of one of “ King Alco- 
hol’s” subjects, that “he is dishonest, for instead of liquidating his debts, he 
pours his money down his throat in the shape of liquid poison.” This, to be 
sure, is very well ; but would it not gain in pith and point by being thus? 
“ Instead of saving his money to liquidate his debts, he keeps running in debt to 
liquidate his inward parts.” 


OUR LEFT-HAND DRAWER. 


Dr. Sryrrarta’s CuronoLtocy.—In our notice of Dr. Seyffarth’s book, 
pages 141-5 of the present volume, we ventured to point out what seemed to 
us a few discrepancies in his statements. We did this rather in the way of 
seeking light on the subject, than as doubting the learned author's calcula- 
tions ; for the matter lies far beyond our criticism, and we pointedly disclaim- 
ed all right to pronounce anything positively in regard to it. What we said 
has had the effect, as we hoped it would have, of drawing forth a communica- 
tion from the author, which we cheerfully subjoin. Besides the seeming dis- 
crepancies already noted, we met with several others in the course of our read- 
ing of his work ; though we had and have no doubt that most if not all of 
them grew from such causes as would infer no impeachment either of his 
accuracy of scholarship or his integrity of purpose. We cannot stay to 
enlarge upon the matter now. The work in question, as we understand it, did 
not pretend to give more than a very brief and rapid outline of the subject. 
And the author, in his unfamiliarity with our language and the narrowness of 
his scope, evidently laboured ata great disadvantage. Weare much mistaken, 
if he have not plenty of matter to communicate, that is well worth our study. 
And we hope he will some day find time and motive to draw out his system 
more fully, to digest it into more lucid order, to clear it of redundancies and 
perplexities, and to have it printed, if possible, with unblemished exactness. 
With the assurance that we wish nothing but good to him and to his cause, 
we will now withdraw, and leave him to speak for himself: 

Rev. Mr. Eprror:—In the American Church Monthly, February, 1858, p. 145, it is 
said that my Summary of Recent Discoveries in Biblical Chronology, Universal History, 
and Egyptian Archeology, contains some discrepancies regarding the Canicular 
Periods of the ancient Egyptians. It is true, I asserted, p. 80, that those 
Periods, comprising 1461 vague years of 365 days, or 1460 Alexandrian years 
of 365 days and 6 hours, began on the 20th of July (Julian Style) in 2781 and 


1321 B. C., as Astronomers reckon. You willallow me to retain that astronom- 
ical custom, because the so-called historical method which counts 2782 and 
1322 for 2781 and 1322 B.C., is wrong and deceptive, as I bave shown in my 
Summary, p. 208, and which has created so many mistakes, at last even in the 
said Article, p. 145, at the bottom. The above-mentioned epochs of Canicular 
Periods, being thus determined by former Chronologers, are exact. For, from 
many Egyptian dates in the Fathers of the Church and other authors, compar- 
ing Egyptian days with Roman days, it was concluded that in 2781 and 1322 
BL. C., and in 139 A. C. the beginning of the Egyptian vague year, viz: the first 
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of the month Thoth, coincided with the 20th of July (Julian Style). Further, 
on the same days in the said years, as an easy astronomical calculation shows, 
the Dogstar rose, in Egypt, a sbort time before sunrise ; whence originated the 
name of the Canicular Periods, that is the Periods of 1461 vague years, begin- 
ning with the rise of Sirius, or Canicula, on Egyptian new year’s days. 

It is true, also, that with the aid of these Canicular Periods and their basis, 
the vague year of 365 days, which was, as Josephus testifies, the civil year also 
of the Hebrews till Nebuchadnezzar, many epochs of ancient history have been 
determined in my Chronologia Sacra and Summary ; for instance, the Babylonian 
dispersion, and Moses’ arrival in Egypt in 2781 B.C., 666 years after the 
Deluge ; the Exody of the Hebrews in 1866 B.C.; the building of Solomon’s 
temple ou the vernal equinoctial day in 986 B. C., 880 years after the Exody, 
and so on. 

But quite anotaer thing were Theon’s Canicular Periods ; which, in my Sum- 
mary, p. 105, 209, have not at all been conlounded with the former. The Alex- 
andrian astronomer Theon (380 A.C.), says (Canon, p. 30, ed. Halma) that a 
Canicular Period expired during the fifth year of the Emperor Augustus. 
That fifth year of Augustus, of course, referred to the Egyptian ira Augusti, 
or Aira Actiaca, which began on the new year’s day of the Alexandrian year, 
on the 29th of August (Julian Style), one month betore the battle near Actium. 
As the Astronomer Ptolemeus begins the Aira Actiaca in the year 30 B. C., 
the fifth year of Augustus, according to Ptolemieus aud his countryman and 
successor Theon, extended from the 29th of August in 26 to the 29th of August 
in 25 B.C. That same Alexandrian year, however, was an Egyptian leap year, 
wherefore the following Alexandrian year began one day later, on the 30th of 
August. During the same fifth year of Augustus the first of Thoth (the new 
year’s day) of the vague year happened on the 30th of August, consequently 
on the new year’s day of the Alexandrian year. Thus, then, Theon simply 
relates that an Egytian Cauicular Period of 1461 vague years, or of 1460 Alex- 
andrian years, expired during the fifth year of Augustus. viz: together with 
the last day of both the Alexandrian and the vague year. That fifth year of the 
Emperor Augustus, says Theon, extending from August 29th in 26 B.C. to 
August 30th in 25 B.C., was the last year of a Canicular Period. Everybody 
understands now that Theon did not speak of the Canicular Periods commonly 
used in Egypt, which began in 139 A. C., 1321 and 2781 B.C. on the 20th of 
July, while Theon’s began in 25 and 1485 and 2945 B.C., and so on, on the 30th 
of August. The question then is, what Theon meant, and from what year of 
the world his Canicular Periods proceed. That question is an irresolvable one 
for all those who do not remember that the ancient Egyptians used two different 
kinds of Canicular Periods, the one beginning with the commencement of the 
Egyptian empire, or Menes’ arrival in Egypt on July 20th, in 2781 B. C., the 
other, its type, beginning with the commencement of the world in 5870 B. C., 
when Sirius first rose together with the sun, on the day of the vernal equinox. 
For that reason Manetho’s Egyptian history was called “the great Sothis ” (the 
great Canicular Period), because it began with the said day in 5870 B.C., 2424 
years before the deluge, and consisted of 25 Canicular Periods of 1461 vague 
years each, or 36,525 years, during which period the starry heaven performs, as 
the Aucients believed, an entire revolution about its axis. The same Egyptian 
Canicular Periods are clearly explained hy Porpbyrius (Ando. Nymp. p. 64 ed. 
Cant.), who says: “prima mensis dies ipsis (<Egyptus) est Sotheos ortus, gui 
generationes mundi ducit initium.”’ For he testifies that, according to ancient tra- 
ditions amoug the Egyptians, the Dogstar Sirius once rose together with the 
sun on the day of creation. That day was, as the Egyptians knew, and all the 
ancient nations relate, the day of the vernal equinox. (See Philo, Di Sept. c. 
5 p. 1190 and 1191 ed. Frani., Ephiphan. Her. 1.18.) Many other such tradi- 
tious are cited in my Chronologia Sacra, p. 181. That same day of the creation 
is mathematically demonstrated by Tabari’s Planetary Coniiguration, as ex- 
plained in my Summary, p. 100, and p. 156. to be the 10th of May (Julian Style). 
The very year of Creation, 5870 B.C., is likewise determined by many astro- 
nomical, and therefore reliable facts, by the Hypsomata Planetarum among all 
nations of antiquity, by Tabari, by the successive recession of the equinoctial 
points, by the four large and nine smaller ages of the world since its existence, 
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and other evidence, being discnssed in my Summary. But, as the astronomer 
Theon was certainly acquainted with all those astronomical facts, according to 
which the 10th of May in 5870 B. C. was the day of creation, it is clear that his 
Canicular Periods must, like Manetho’s great Sothis, be reduced to the said day 
in 5870 B.C. For, in that year, on the day of the vernal equinox, the Dogstar 
Sirius first rose together with the sun, and since that time several Canicular 
Periods of 1461 vague years were completed and recommenced. Such a one, 
says Theon, was finished during the fifth year of Augustus. on the 30th of 
August, while the first of Thoth of the vague year coincided with the new 
year’s day of the Alexandrian; and then the fifth Canicular Period since the 
creation began. 

Perhaps, however, it will be asked, if Theon might not have begun his first 
Canicular Period rather 1461 before 5870, or 1461 years after? That query is an- 
swered by the very fact that in 5870 B. C. only, on the vernul equinoctial day, the 
Dogstar rose heliacally, and that Theon, in commencing his Canicular Periods 
1461 years sooner or later, would have contradicted all astronomical tradi- 
tions, familiar to him, which refer the creation to the year 5870 B.C. only. 
Supposing he kad counted his first Canicular Period from the year 7331 B. C., 
then the Dogstar was, at sunrise, on the said day, nearly 9 degrees below the 
horizon ; consequently it could not, as Porpbyrius says, rise together with the 
sun. The same is the case with the year 4411 B.C. For, on the beginning of 
that Canicular Period, Sirius stood, under the same circumstances, nearly 9 
degrees above the horizon. Thus it appears that Theon’s Canicular Periods, 
like Manetho’s, of which the fourth closed in the fifth year of Augustus, must 
have begun with the rise of Sirius on the vernal equinoctial day in 5870 B. C. 
And that fact isa new mathematical argument in tavour of the Biblical Chro- 
nonology preserved in the Septuagent. 

There is, however, anuther objection to be removed. For, from 5870 to 26 
B. C. four years more elapsed than four Canicular Periods of 1460 Alexandrian 
years ; the fifth since the creation began rather in 30 B.C., August 29th, with 
the very first day of the Ara Augusti, or Actiaca. How, then, could Theon 
have committed such an error of four years? Philologers probably would con- 
jecture the transcribers of Theon to have been mistaken, putting an E (five) 
for an A (one). But as Halma found the fifth year of Augustusin all hismanu- 
scripts, such a conjecture seems to be too hazardous. Others, perhaps, would 
assume that Theon himself was mistaken. counting from the creation to the 
fifth year of Augustus four Canicular Periods of 1461 Alexandrian years, instead 
of 1461 vague years. In that case, indeed, precisely four Canicular Periods 
elapsed from 5870 to 26 B.C. That supposition, however, is inconsistent with 
the accuracy of an astronomer like Theon. For my part, I am convinced that, 
because every Canicular Period must begin with a new year’s day after a 
Period of 1461 vague years, and at the same time with the new year’s day of 
the exacter, or Alexandrian year of 365 days and 6 hours, Theon intention- 
ally prolonged his fourth Cauicular Period by four years, in order to begin the 
following one in the year 26 B. C., on the 30th of August, with which both new 
year’s days, the Alexandrian and the vague, then first coincided. In 30 B.C. 
the first of Thoth of the vague year preceded that of the Alexandrian by three 
days. Besides, since every Egyptian astronomer and learned man knew that 
the true beginning of the world in 5870 B. C. on the day of the vernal equinox 
was determined by a quantity of astronomical facts, a prolongation of that 
long period, since elapsed, by four years and a few months, was but a trifle! 
Theon preferred to begin the fifth Canicular Period since the creation in that 
year, during which both the new year’s day of the vague year and that of the 
Alexandrian first coincided. 

This short exposition of Theon’s Canicular Periods, I hope, will show that my 
Summary, at far as it treats of the Canicular Periods, does not at all contain 
discrepancies which must “somewhat shake the faith in my researches and 
conclusions.” I remain, Rev. Mr. Editor, yours truly, 

G. SEYFFARTH. 
Concordia College, St. Louis, Mo., March 10, 1858. 
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READERS’ EXCHANGE. 


Mr. Eprror: Jam not much versed in poetry, but in looking over an old 
book of quotations, published in England, I found the following : 
The Fight grows hot, the whole War’s now at work, 
And the goar’d Battel bleeds in ev’ry Vein. 
When Greeks joyn’d Greeks, then was the Tug of War ; 
And labour’d Battel sweat and Conquest bled. 
—See Alexander. 

Now, is the third line the real original, in English, of what is generally 

quoted, 
When Greek meets Greek, then comes the tug of war? 
Or is this last a misquotation, or has it been stolen, and altered, and credited 
to some new author? 

It is said that there is nothing new “ under the sun.” Can you tell me who 
was the first author of the sentiment of the third line, and who has misquoted, 
who has stolen, and who appropriated it as original ? 

Q in a CorNER. 





THE CHURCH AT HOME. 


An Occastonat Paper has been issued from the Domestic Committee, 
having special reference to the seasons of Lent and Easter. It is in the character 
of an appeal to the Church, and evinces the usual energy and efficiency of the 
excellent Secretary and General Agent, Dr. Van Kleeck, whose signature it 
bears. Among other things, it sets forth a tabular statement, carefully cor- 
rected to March Ist, showing how many parishes have contributed during the 
current year, how many in each Diocese, aud how many there are in each 
Diocese yet to be heard from. It appears from the table, that 589 have con- 
tributed, which is 85 more than had done so at the same date last year; and 
that the number yet to be heard from is 1,431. There is also an increase of 
about $3,000 over what was reported at March Ist a year ago. And this 
gain has taken place while other missionary societies are mourning over 
diminished returns. The whole sum reported at the date in question is not far 
from $30,000, which, at the lowest estimate, is but about one-half of what will 
be required for the wants of the current year. If all the parishes not yet heard 
from should do as well as those which have already contributed, the result 
would be nearly $90,000 of annual income ; and an average of $30 from them 
would make the aggregate receipts for the year about $73,000. What should 
hinder the coming in of even more than this, with the natural and probable 
return of prosperity as the season advances? So may it be! 


THE VENERABLE Dr. Harry Croswetu has gone to his reward, full of years 
and labour and honours. Many a heart grieves to think that his grey hairs, 
which were indeed a “ crown of glory,” can be no more looked upon in this 
world. It was a sight beautiful to behold in itself; and to those whose 
inward eye was sometime wont to feed upon the beauty of his noble son, the 
early lost, the long deplored, it was the awakener of many, many precious 
memories. ‘I'he hoary-headed father departed this life at 10 o'clock, on Satur- 
day morning, March 13th, at the age of 79 years, 8 months, and 27 days. His 
funeral took place on the 16th, at Trinity church, New Haven, with an 
eloquent and impressive sermon by Bishop Williams, and with such an attend- 
auce of clergy and Jaity as was due to his great services and his honourable 
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character. At some future time we shall hope to present, in more fitting 
shape than can be done at present, an account of his life. Meanwhile, we will 


add the following brief sketch as it offers itself to our hand in the columns of 
the Church Jour: nal: 


Dr. Croswell was born at West Hartford, Connecticut, June 16th, 1778. He 
received his early education under the care of the venerable Rey. Dr. Perkins 
as his Pastor, and of Dr. Noah Webster as his Schoolmaster. The first years of 
his manhood were devoted to secular pursuits ; and in that period of strong 
political excitemeut. Dr. Croswell occupied a prominent place. In 1802, he 
became Editor and Proprietor of a newspaper at Hudson, New York, called Zhe 
Balance, which is even now preserved as an interesting and valuable work of 
reference. The trenchant wit aud pungent sarcasm of his editorials, and espe- 
cially his article ina paper called The Wasp, brought him into collision with 
“ the powers that be,” and the able speech of Alexander Hamilton at his trial. 
and in his defence, was, we believe, the last forensic effort of that distinguished 
man. Dr. Croswell afterwards removed to Albany, where he was also connected 
with a political newspaper; and he exhibited in this department of labour, a 
talent and power which would have enabled him to wield vast influence, had he 
made politics his permanent field of labour. But he became dissatisfied with the 
pursuit 5; and in 1812 conformed to the Church, and turned his attention to the 
study of theology. He was baptized in St. Peter’s church, Albany, New York, 
July 19, 1812 ; and on the following Sanday received the rite of confirmation 
He was admitted to Deacon’s Orders by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Hobart, May 8, 
1814, in St. Joha’s church, New York city ; and on the following Sunday com- 
menced ministerial labours in Christ church, Hudson, New York. On the Ist of 
January, 1815, he commenced his services in New Haven in an old wooden 
building standing in Church street ; and was instituted into the Rectorship of 
the parish on the openiug of the new Trinity church, February 22d, 1816. He 
was admitted to Priest’s Orders in Christ church, Middletown, June 6, 1815, by 
the Rt. Rev. Bishop Griswold. The honorary degree of A.M., was conferred 
upon him by Yale College, in 1817 ; and of D.D., by Trinity College, in 1881. 
At the close of the forty first year of his ministry in New Haven, January 1, 1856, 
he had officiated personally at 2.553 Baptisms, at 887 Marriages, and at 1842 
burials. 

Dr Croswell, for a long course of years, occupied the most important posts of 
usefulness and trust in the councils of the Church, both in his own Diecese, and 
in the Church at large. Few men in his Commanion were more widely known, 
and his death will be universally mourned as a public loss. As an author, the 
fraits of his labour have been numerous. Several of them were anonymous ; bul 
all bear the marks of his clear head, bis severe taste, and unfaltering fidelity to 
Curist and the Church. 


Tue Rev. Abner Jackson, Professor of Moral and Intellectual Philoso- 
phy in Trinity College, Hartford, has been unanimously elected to the Presi- 
dency of Hobart College, Geneva. ‘The Calendar, after announcing his accept- 
ance, adds the following worthy tribute : 

For our part, as a citizen, a man, or a Churchman, we shall regret this neces- 
sity exceedingly, while at the same time we can not but approve the selection, 
and feel confident of bis success. There are few men in the country whose posi- 
tion and training could have better qualified them for « College Presidency than 
that heretofore occupied by Prof. Jackson. From his boyhood up, he has been 
in College, and in Trinity College. As a Student, a Tutor, and a Professor, he 
has held on his course continuously, without interruption, for a quarter of a 
century. And the causes which have compelled Trinity College to confine its 
expenses within the narrowest limits, and rely on as small a corps of teachers 
as possible, has made Prof. Jackson familiar with nearly every branch of College 
learning, aud fitted him in a peculiar manner for the oversight of all. Prof. 
Jackson will leave behind him a large body of friends in the city, with whose 
interests he has always been identified, : and throughout the Church in the Diocese, 
tu whose prosperity he has devoted his life. 


Our BretuREN of Baltimore, it seems, are going to have a Church Home aud 
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Infirmary such as may justly hold up its head among the best. To this end 
they have purchased the extensive building formerly known as Washington 
College, on Broadway. The grounds of the Institution have a front of 200 
feet, and contain about an acre, securing abundance of sunlight and fresh air. 
The building has been fitted for the purposes to which it is to be appropriated 
at an expense of $15,000, the original cost of the property being $20,500. 
$9,000 more are yet required for furnishing it throughout, making the whole 
cost, when completed and ready to receive its inmates, $44,500. Of this sum, 
$22,500 is secured, leaving about as much more to be yet raised before the 
Institution can be free from debt. 


A MoveEmeEN’ has been well inaugurated for cutting the Diocese of Maryland 
intwo. Bishop Whittingham has been among the foremost of our Bishops 
in advocating the policy of small Dieceses, and has for years earnestly desired 
the setting off of the Kastern shore as a separate Diocese. In pursuance of 
this end, the following circular, signed by several of the clergy and laity, has 
made its appearance : 


To the Clergy and Laity of the Protestant Episcopal Church on the Eustern Shore of 

Maryland : 

Dear BRETHREN :—The division of the Diocese of Maryland, asa measure 
calculated to promote the interest of the Church, having been brought before 
the Convention and since received the respectful consideration of a large num- 
ber of the Clergy and Laity : 

And it being deemed expedient to ascertain the sense of the Church on the 
Eastern Shore on this question : Bs 

We, the undersigned, do hereby respectfully invite our brethren of the Clergy, 
together with a lay delegate to be appointed from each parish and organized 
congregation, to meet in Convention, for the above named purpose, in Christ 
church, Cambridge, on Wednesday the 14th day of April, 1858. 


A NEW PAPER has made its appearance in the field, to be published monthly, 
at Chicago, by Mr. James Hankey, and edited by the Rev. J. N. Schenck, 
D.D. It is entitled The Western Churchman. We hope it will so far respect 
the name as to speak the genuine Janguage of a Churchman, and not merely of 
astray Puritan, or Calvinist, or, we will add, Romanist. 


“Missionary Vorcr” is the title of another paper—an “ Occasional Pa- 
per” it is called—the first number of which is before us. It is published at 
the Falls of St. Anthony, and bears the names of the Rev. J. 8. Chamber- 
laine and the Rev. B. S. Judd as Editors. It is a small, neat, well-printed 
sheet ; and, therewithal, full of good intellectual workmanship; the leading 
purpose being, apparently, to build up and extend the Mission which Mr. 
Chamberlaine has so successfully established at the place of publication. 
Among other things, it sets forth a very interesting statement in the shape of 
a Memorial to the Domestic Committee, some portions of which we condense, 
as follows: That the work done by the Missionary consists in visitiug, from 
time to time, the different settlements within a territory not less than 125 
smiles long by 30 wide, with a view of selecting the most promising of them as 
stations; in regular monthly ministrations in each of the parishes and stations, 
involving nearly 400 miles of travel a month ; in securing lands for the pres- 
ent and future needs of the Church ; in building and furnishing churches, and 
in soliciting and collecting money for the same; in organizing parishes, and 
helping them, with a view to self-support, that they may at the earliest time 
call and settle pastors. That this plan, though it prevents the Missionary 
from drawing any part of his living from his cure, and leaves him to the mis- 
sionary alms of the Church, or to his own private means, has been demon- 
strated to be very efficient in Church extension; that it has drawn out the 
heartier energies of the people, by directing them to works for their own imme- 
diate benefit; that by asking nothing for the Missionary, it establishes in 
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their minds the unselfishness of the Church’s motives in sending him to them : 
and that it opens the way for their incorporation, with the least delay, as 
coworkers with the Church, into her parish system. ‘The paper then goes on 
to show, that in a period of but little more than four years the experience of 
this mission exhibits a single Missionary, assisted for about two years bya 
deacon, ard afterwards for about six months by another deacon, enabled by 
this plan to plant nineteen stations for permanent work—to organize in these 
stations nine parishes—to undertake, built or in progress, eleven churches ; 
and to secure for the Church land to the amount of sixty acres, and near oae 
hundred lots. Two of the above parishes are now in charge of their own 
called Pastors, and are paying salaries respectively of $700 and $500; and 
two others have jointly called a clergyman, and are expecting his settlement 
immediately. To this entire work there ,has been contributed from without 
the mission no more than $3,121 85, exclusive of the support of the mission- 
aries, amounting to a total of $1,675, and paid out of the treasury of your 
body. 

The Memorial concludes with the following paragraph : 

This memorialist, therefore, respectfully asks relief of your body, ina stipend 
equal to his entire living, that he may be enabled to continue to preach the 
Gospel, without charge, in the new and destitute places around him, and to 
carry on the work of Church extension as heretofore, only freed from the neces- 
sity, now laid upon him by the inadequacy of his support, of choosing between 
the demands of his work and of his living. That, at least, while he is willing 
to labour always, and to count nothing dear unto himself for Curisr’s sake, he 
may not be deprived of that reasonable hire, of which, by the Divine judgment, 
he must be accounted worthy. 

Orprinations.—February 21st, in St. George’s chapel, Beekman street, 
New York, the Rev. W. L. Peck to the Priesthood. Also, February 24th, 
in Trinity church, the Rev. G. W. Dean to the same. Also, March 3d, in St. 
Mark’s, Brooklyn, Mr. N. F. Whiting to the Deaconate.—February 24th, in 
St. Michael’s, Naugatuck, Connecticut, the Rev. T. G. Carver to the Priest- 
hood.—February 28th, in St. Mary’s, Burlington, New Jersey, Mr. J. N. 
Stansbury,and Mr. J. M. Henderson, both of Pennsylvania, to the Deaconate.— 
January 10th, in the church of the Mediator, Philadelphia, Mr. Uriah Scott 
to the Deaconate. Also, February 7th, in Christ church, New Brighton, the 
Rev. Mr. Ely to the Priesthood.—February 28th, in Grace church, Baltimore, 
the Rev. A. P. Stryker to the Priesthood, and Messrs, William Christian, 
W. C. Langdon, and E. G. Perryman to the Deaconate-—March 3d, by 
Bishop Johns, the Rev. J. T. Points to the Priesthood.—December 2d, in 
Grace church, Charleston, the Rev. H. L. Phillips to the Priesthood.—Jan- 
uary 28th, in St. John’s, Montgomery, Alabama, the Rev. Edward Denniston 
to the Priesthood. January 3d, in Mount Olivet church, Algiers, Louisiana, 
Mr. N. P. Charlot, late a Presbyterian minister, to the Deaconate.—January 
18th, at Little Rock, Arkansas, Mr. J. H. D. Wingfield to the Deaconate.— 
January 17th, in Grace church, San Francisco, the Rev. F. C. Ewer to the 
Priesthood. 

Consecrations.—February Ist, church of the Redeemer for Seamen, Phil 
adelphia.—February 5th, Christ church, Charleston.—February 14th, Grace 
church. Madison, Wisconsin. 


THE CHURCH ABROAD. 


Tue Convocation of Canterbury assembled on the 10th of February, and 
continued in session three days: the Upper House in Queen Anne’s Bounty 
Office, the Archbishop presiding ; the Lower in the Jerusalem Chamber, Dr. 
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Elliot the Prolocutor in the chair. In both Houses, various petitions were 
presented ; as, for dividing the huge Diocese of Calcutta ; against any revision 
of the Liturgy; against the late Act touching Divorce and Matrimonial 
Causes ; for reviving ruridecanal synods and chapters, and taking steps to 
promote the codperation of clergy and laity in them; for an enlargement of 
the Episcopate, as the energies of the Church were now much hampered by the 
want of more Bishops ; and for a fuller revival of the powers of Convocation. 
Several reports, also, were read, several grievances urged, several important 
motions entertained, and several weighty discussions had in both Houses. 
The Bishops were particularly united and earnest against the proposed revision 
of the Liturgy. Among the reports was one from the Committee on Church 
ixtension, urging an increase of the Episcopate, without giving any addi- 
tional seats in the House of Lords. In the Lower House, a long discussion 
was had touehing the merits of lay agency, and the desirableness of forming a 
permanent Deaconate in the Church; which ended in a paragraph being 
adopted, to the effect that “ the Deaconate might be extended in such a man- 
ner as to mark more distinctly the difference between that order and the 
Priesthood, and thus to give increased efficiency to both, by a better adjust- 
ment of their several duties as defined in the ordinal of the Book of Common 
Prayer.” ‘The proceedings touching a revision of the Liturgy had reference 
to a notice by Lord Ebury, in the House of Lords, that after Easter he would 
move for the appointment of a Royal Commission to revise the Liturgy, not 
only for shortening the services, but also for making “such other alterations as 
might suggest themselves in the course of the inquiry, which might tend to 
render the services more efficient to the religious edification of the people at 
large.” 

Convocation was at length prorogued for a whole year, and much dissatis- 
faction was felt at the ruthless act. The whole of the Lower House united in 
a respectful request to the President to allow them a session after Easter to 
complete the consideration of the Report. To this no answer was returned : 
but within an hour after it was sent up, the schedule of prorogation was read. 
It is surmised that the impulse came from the late Home Secretary, whose hos- 
tility to convocation is notorious and bitter. 


Tue Arcueisnop of Canterbury has brought in a Bill for special services, 
which has received the unanimous approval of the Bishops. It is denounced 
by the Record as the Bishop of Oxford’s work, and as being “ Sacerdotal, 
Episcopal, Obstructive.” But Lord Shaftesbury found there was no chance 
for his bill in comparison, and he withdrew it. The Archbishop’s bill was 
somewhat amended in Committee. It allows special services to be held in 
parishes of over 5,000 population, under certain conditions and restrictions ; 
at which services the Word of God may be preached and read, and the Litany 
or any other part of the Prayer Book may be used. 


Tne Denison case is ended at last, in favour of the Archdeacon. The 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council decides that there was no commence= 
ment of a suit until the citation of the Archdeacon to appear and answer ; and 
this was notoriously more than two years after the publication of the sermons. 
The proceedings of the Commission were only preliminary. The Committee 
declares that it imtends to express no opinion as to the doctrinal questions 
involved. Each side pays its own costs. 


Freepom in using the Church services is gaining ground. The Bishop of 
Oxford has permitted his clergy to postpone the Litany to the afternoon or 
evening on those Sundays when the Lord’s Supper is administered. When 
there are afternoon and evening services the Litany alone may serve as one of 


them. The Bishop of Worcester also permits his clergy to omit the Litany 
on Communion Sundays. 
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Tur Rey. Mr. Goricutiy has been going rather darkly, or rather heavily, 
of late, in some i! reports he saw fit to make touching the Cuddeston Theo- 
logical College. A Committee of Inquiry was formed, to take the matter in 
hand. We had very little doubt at the time, judging from the well-known 
antecedents of the personage who appeared as the accuser of his brother cler- 
gy and of his Bishop, that on inquiry it would turn out that he had found what is 
popularly called a mare’s nest. The Report of the three Archdeacons, which 
has since been published, sets the question completely at rest. The conclu- 
siveness of that Report is enhanced, not only by the independent and impartial 
tone in which it is drawn up, but by the fact, as it seems, of the complainant’s 
own presence at the investigation, and by his inability, as shown in a letter 
which he has since circulated, to impugn the refutation of his charges which 
the report conveys. We say advisedly Ais charges, for although he appears to 
have attempted to shelter himself under the anonymous authority of the writer 
in the Quarterly who first broached them, he did, without doubt, to all intents 
and purposes, himself adopt them in the late proceedings. 

In short, it was scarcely possible for a refutation to be more completely 
crushing ; yet the author of the slander has, we see, in a very unworthy letter, 
the effrontery to brave it out, and “ leave the Diocese to judge.” We shall be 
much mistaken if the Diocese finds any difficulty in forming a judgment of Mr. 
Golightly. 

Dr. Ricaup, the new Bishop of Antigua, was consecrated in Lambeth 
Chapel, February 2d ; the Primate officiating, and the Bishop of Oxford being 
one of the Bishops assisting. 


Tur Contony of New Zealand has adopted an Ecclesiastical Constitution, 
which consists of a synod of three orders, with mutual negatives. There are 
some matters in connection with the diocesan synods not yet disposed of. The 
Diocesan Synods are developed by the action of the General Synod. The 
Bishops are to be elected by their respective Diocesan Synods, approved by 
the General Synod, and also by the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Home 
Government. This is the only remain of the connection of Church and State. 
There was some talk about the Royal Supremacy ; also some talk about the 
veto of the Bishops in the Diocesan Synods, whether it should be absolute, or 
liable to be reversed by the Synods. It is not settled ; but it is probable that 
the veto of the Bishop will have the effect of transferring the matter from the 
Diocesan to the General Synod. ; 


Tue Rr. Rev. Dante Witson, the much honoured and beloved Bishop of 
Calcutta and Metropolitan of India, has gone to his reward. He had 
laboured in that important station 26 years, with great zeal, activity, and 
fidelity. Bishop Wilson left bequests for Church and charitable purposes, to 
the amount of £2,300. The Rev. G. EB. L. Cotton, Head-Master of Marl- 
borough School, has been appointed as his successor in the See of Calcutta. 
Mr. Cotton was educated at Westminster School, and elected from the Foun- 
dation to Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1832. His career as Assistant 
Master at Rugby, under Dr. Arnold, and subsequently as head of Mar!borough 
School, have well prepared him for a wider field of usefulness. The appoint- 
ment was very disappointing to the Record, which had reckoned on Arch- 
deacon Pratt for the office. First it blamed Mr. Vernon Smith for having 
shown by the appointment his hereditary enmity to the profession of Evyan- 
gelical religion, and then apologized. 

ANOTHER SERVICE Of the English Church has been opened in Paris, under 
the patronage of the Bishop of London, It is held in a gymnasium, in the 
rue de l’ Arcade, and is the fourth that has been established in that city. The 


Anglican chapels in the rwe Madeleine and the allée Marboef were said to be 
crowded. 








